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What of the Two Millions ? 


HE Methodist Episcopal Church has 
heard the call of the Bishops to mark 
the opening of the twentieth Christian 
century with a thank-offering of $20,000,- 
000 and the ingathering of 2,000,000 con- 
verts — both of these offerings to be in ad- 
dition to the normal contributions and 
ingatherings of the church. In response 
to their appeal the church has brought 
and laid upon her altar as her first re- 
sponse a free-will offering of $20,000,000. 
On the other hand, the church statistics 
show that no more than ordinary effort 
has beer made for spiritual growth, and 
that the numerical increase of church 
membership has not been above the nor- 
mal percentage of former years. 

We are not disposed to undervalue the 
work done or to belittle the results already 
attained. The aggregate offering is won- 
derful, almost beyond belief, probably un- 
equaled by any similar offering in the 
history of the church. It is glorious as 
assurance of the faith and loyalty of its 
members as well as proof of their wealth. 
Moreover, there are natural reasons why 
the financial responses should be most 
prompt. Evangelistic labor cannot be 
‘*jumped into’’ instanter. It requires 
preparation, personal and organized co-op- 
eration, as well as planting and harvest. 
For these and other reasons the financial 
plans were more quickly put in operation 
and more readily absorbed attention. 
They have kept the field. 

But now that the Twentieth Century 
Thank Offering is completed, both by lim- 
itation of time and by attainment of ob- 
ject, it seems to be the purpose of God, in 
accordance with the laws of nature and of 
grace, that the awakened energies of the 
church shall oe turned loose on her un- 
converted constituency. It is the part 
both of duty and of safety to direct this 
force into some useful channel of service. 
It would be the height of folly to allow a 
vital force to be stopped suddenly or to 
run to waste. The only safe way is to 
turn the energy into spiritual service. 
This only will supplement the material 
power already gathered and make the 
means in hand a blessing. If our author- 
ities are wise, they will, with the bleesing 


of God, seek to lead the church to spirit- 
ual conquest, as they have aided in the 
attainment of financial victory. 

The church needs the other half of the 
Twentieth Century Offering as greatly as 
it needed the first. Without the second, 
the first will be of doubtful value. Let 
means and labor and faith respond to the 
call for the salvation of 2,000,000 of souls. 
No apparent obstacles, no exhaustion from 
past labor, skould atand in the way of an 
onward movement. 

Seemingly adverse conditions may 
prove helpful. Times of financial pros- 
perity are not often revival periods. 
Throughout the land, under a surface 
appearance of great prosperity, a state of 
financial apprehension largely prevails. 
Unnatural and portentous conditions ex- 
ist. The fires burn low or are gone out on 
many a hearth. Factories and furnaces 
are idle in many a city. Schools are clos- 
ing. Many congregations are driven from 
cold auditoriums to warm vestries and 
class-rooms, and thus pastors and people 
are brought into close quarters — the best 
condition for personal effort and effect. 
The condition may seem to be the fruitage 
of human folly or wickedness. But does 
God therefore retire from activity in hu- 
man affairs? Nay, He makes the wrath 
of man to prase Him—or He re- 
strains. 

What is it, then? A vast organized 
force, flushed with success and enthused 
with victory, is left objectless in mid 
career, its end attained, its strength unex- 
hausted, its sense of unity intensified by 
the co-operation of its forces. It is now in 
better condition for aggressive work than 
when its march began — as the sbip tested 
in every part by storm and sunshine is 
better prepared for ocean conflict than 
when in holiday trim she sailed from 
port. But, more than all, the work is but 
half done — and that not the greater half. 
Twenty million dollars is less than two 
million souls. What is already accom- 
plished is mainly preparation and of 
doubtful value, alone, and of dangerous 
possibility unless perfected by use and 
safe-guarded by its spiritual complement. 
If the souls be not won, the millions will 


be wasted —or worse. The safety of the 
church depends upon her consecrated ang 
strenuous effort to conquer souls for 
Christ. 

The church, then, is in a critical stage 
bétween perils and possibilities. The 
continent waits the onset of the millicns 
of the organized and equipped forces of 
the church and the application of its 
unlimited resources — waits to hear the 
voices of its leaders in ‘the call to sur- 
render. God waits for the church to seize 
her opportunities and join herself to His 
infinite resources for the ingathering of 
millions, thus fulfilling the second and 
greater part of her twentieth-century 
work, 

‘* Methodist millions’ is a phrase that 
has caught the imagination of other 
evangelical denominations because, by the 
splendid consummation of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, it has become more than a 
phrase. Congratulations from exchanges 
keep pouring in. The Christian Work 
and ELvungelist says: ‘‘ The result of this 
magnificent giving will be beyond all 
estimate. It will lift many churches out 
of difficulty and will equip the whole 
church for aggressive work. But, best of 
all, is to be noted the spiritual results that 
will follow ; and who shall measure the 
sacrifice, the self-denial, which lie back of 
much of this glorious giving?’’ The 
Presbyterian Banner brings this kindly 
indictment: ‘‘ Beyond a doubt our Meth- 
odist brethren have been guilty of a great 
provocation. With a zeal according to 
knowledge, and an enthusiasm born of 
profound conviction, both of duty and 
need, they have greeted the twentieth 
century with a twenty-million-dollar gift 
to God and His kingdom. Thereby they 
have provoked every other body of Chris- 
tian believers to love and good works. 
Thank God for this blessed provocation !”” 
And now that the Methodist tithes have 
been brought into the store-house, as 
Bishop McCabe recently told a gathering 
of Presbyterians in one of the Western 
States, the outpouring of a rich spiritual 
blessing in the salvation of souls may, 
according to the ancieut prophetic prom- 
ise, be confidently expected. 





A Moral Police 


ee E must have a moral police 

torce!” So says Police Com- 
missioner Greene ot New York, and, judg- 
ing trom his acts, he means what he says. 
“ Incompetent men as well as crooks must 
go!” ‘That is the verdict. The pubiic will 
support this position. There may be no 
pertect police force anywhere, but there 
certainly should be a moral torve in every 
town and city. A police squad should rep- 
resent just so much morality in motion. 
Unless the man behind the club is at heart 
in sympathy with virtue and sobriety, the 
rogue who dodges the club or whu attempts 
to bribe a wardsman will have very little 
tear of such lawless law. When goodness 
makes the rounds of the city in police:men’s 
clothes a deep impression is made on all 
evil-doers. The trouble is that in too 
many instances the policeman is ouly a 
rogue in blue. The people have yet to 
learn that the solution of police problems 
is ethical rather than administrative. 
When there is first of all a moral torce, 


Force 


when the limbs of the law from patrolman 
to inspector are honestly trying to do their 
duty, drill and discipline will take care of 
themse] ves. 





Bicentennial of John Wesley 


HERE is no event which the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church and a)l 

its cognate bodies should more heartily 
commemorate, as well tor the world at 
large as for their special communion, than 
the anniversary of the birth ot John Wes- 
ley, without whom Methodism would not 
have been. It is seldom that one can come 
definitely to the point of making such an 
assertion in respect to a great movement. 
The rise of Christianity did not depend 
upon Paul. The vast Protestant Reforma- 
tion, which has changed the liberties oi the 
human race, did not wholly depend upon 
Martin Luther. There were other factors 
which must have brought on these mo- 
mentous new departures. But the rise of 
Methodism did depend upon John Wesley. 
Eliminate that sturdy, sentimental, spir- 


itual, indetatigable and resolute personal- 
ity — that man of delicate physique and 
great organizing brain — and no one of the 
early Methodists could have supplied the 
force and inspiration which he had, and 
Methodism must have merged into the 
church again, or have started on a feeble 
course, — Springfield Republican. 





F. E. B. 


We heard aman say the other morning that 
the abbreviation for February — Feb, — means, 
Freeze every body, and that man looked frozeo 
in his ulster. It was apparent that he need- 
ed the kind of warmth that stays, the 
warmth that reaches from head to foot, 
all over the body. We could have told 
him from personal knowledge that Hood's Sar- 
saparilla gives permanent warmtnh ; it invigor- 
ates the blood and speeds it along through 
artery and vein, and really fits men and wom- 
en, boys and girls, to enjoy cold weather and 
resist the attacks of disease. It gives the right 
kind of warmth, stimutates and strengthens at 
the same time, and all its benefits are lasting. 
There may be a suggestion in this for you. 
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Von Buelow and the Jesuits 


+6 OLITICS makes strange bed-fel- 

lows,’”’ is a maxim which is 
strikingly exemplified by the decision of 
Chancellor von Buelow to readmit Jesuits 
to Germany, presumably as a concession 
to the Centre party for its spport of the 
imperial tariff measure in tue Reichstag. 
The law excluding the Jesuits has not 
been actually repealed, but since the 
authorities have decreed that such action 
shall be taken, and have conirol of enough 
votes to bring it about, the necessary legis- 
lation is merely a matter of detail and a 
little time. While the foreign Jesuits will 
be allowed to reside in Germany, they 
will not be permitted to found chapters of 
their order, 





Bismarck and the Jesuits 


7 Roman Catholics have always 
been a strong factor in German poli- 
tics. They made Bismarck so angry that 
he did his best to destroy them. War on 
the church was conducted with extreme 
bitterness, especially against the Jesuits. 
The controversy reached its climax on 
July 4, 1872, when a law was enacted de- 
claring that “‘ the religious order of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and all other religious orders 
shall no longer be tolerated within the 
German dominions and therefore all their 
houses must be broken up and dispersed ;”’ 
and that the “‘ individual members shall 
henceforth be subject to the same restric- 
tions as to their places of abode as have 
hitherto been binding upon persons who 
have been imprisoned, and are now sub- 
ject to the surveillance of the police.” 
Germany did then what Spain and France 
have been trying to do within the last two 
years —got rid of a set of intriguing priests 
who persistently meddled with affairs of 
state. Although Germany may expect to 
pacify the church party by removing the 
ban of outlawry now resting upon indi- 
Vidual Jesuits and at the same time pro- 
tect itself from interference by forbidding 
the organization of chapters, it has taken 
astep backward by this concession to the 
Jesuits. One such step calls for another. 
Already the newspaper organs of the 
ecclesiastical party are advocating atill 
greater concessions ; and if different tactics 


grant them. 





Lynchers Indicted in Mississippi 


O a Mississippi circuit judge and 
grand jury belongs the very unus- 
ual distinction of at least attempting to 
enforce the law against the lynching of 
Negroes. The case is typical. Last sum- 
mer some young white men residing in 
Attala County met two Negroes, who ad- 
dressed them by their first names, The 
white men resented the familiarity, and 
the Negroes made an insolent reply. A 
quarrel resulted, but there was no breach 
of the peace. Out of this unimportant 
occurrence arose the report that there 
was to be a Negro uprising, that secret 
meetings were being held for that pur- 
pose, and that the two who had “ in- 
sulted ’’ the white men by over famil- 
iarity were the leaders of the plot. They 
were arrested. Race prejudice was soon 
aflame. The Negroes, against whom ab- 
solutely nothing’ had been proven, were 
taken from jail by the citizens and shot 
in place of being hanged. ‘The circuit 
judge charged the grand jury strongly 
about the occurrence, and in response the 
jury has brought in indictments against 
twenty-eight men who took part in the 
killing. Only twelve have been arrested, 
as there was a general stampede of partic- 
ipants and witnesses to get beyond the 
reach of the sheriff as soon as the action 
of the jury became known. Recently the 
prisoners came into court and tried to 
make a showing in a habeas corpus hear- 
ing which would admit them to bail, but 
the application was refused, and they 
were remanded to jail to await trial on 
the charge of murder. The spectacle of 
twelve white men awaiting trial in a 
Southern prison for killing two Negroes 
is an extraordinary one, and the outcome 
willbe awaited with the most intense 
interest, not only in Mississippi, but 
throughout the South and all over the 
North. 





Popular Election of Senators 


UBLIC sentiment in favor of a more 
direct way of electing United States 
Senators is steadily developing through- 
out the country. Recent occurrences in 
Congress and in some of the States where 
senatorial elections have been held have 
considerably intensified this feeling. A 
very important contribution ‘bearing on the 
subject, which has been extensively quot- 
ed and discussed, is ‘‘ The Overshadow- 
ing Senate,””’ by Henry Loomis Nelson, 
in the Century. Mr. Nelson is a trust- 
worthy newspaper correspondent in 
Washington, and his analysis of the 
upper house places that body in a very 
unenviable position. He points out that 


branch, and is steadily encroaching upon 
the prerogatives of the President, espe- 
cially in the matter of making treaties 
and in dictating presidential appoint- 
ments. This arrogance is attributed to 
the long term of office and the utter ab- 
sence of direct responsibility to the voters. 
Many of the Senators are so strongly en- 
trenched in the present system that they 
can practically defy the people. 





Plan Proposed in Colorado 


PINION on the subject of the election 
of senators has taken practical form 
in Colorado — the State where violent 
tactics were resorted to in the re-election 
of Senator Teller. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the legislature of that State 
which provides that at the general elec- 
tion preceding the time for the election of 
a United States senator each political 
party may place on the ballot the names 
of five or less candidates for the senator- 
ship, and binds the members of the legis- 
lature, under penalty of expulsion, to 
vote for the candidate of their respective 
parties indicated by popular vote. 





Factory for the Crippled 


NE ofthe deepest emotions that can 

stir a sympathetic heart is the feel- 

ing of utter inability to do anything to 
permanently relieve the condition of the 
destitute poor who are deformed, crip- 
pled, blind, deaf, dumb, or enfeebled in 
any way. There seems to be no place for 
them in the world. They must depend 
entirely upon public or private charity 
without hope of ever becoming self- 
supporting. And yet in gay, pleasure- 
seeking Paris an institution has been es- 
tublished which enables quite a number 
of cripples to earn their own livelihood, 
and suggests a very practical solution of 
the problem how to aid the helpless 
cripples of other cities to help themselves. 
Tt consists of a factory with one work- 
shop in Paris and the other in Montreuil- 
sur-Bois. In these shops are boys and 
girls suffering from almost every form of 
congenital or accidental deformity; young 
and middle-aged men and women, deaf, 
dumb, one-armed, one-legged or other- 
wise crippled; and aged persons whose 
weakness and infirmity have left them 
practically helpless to fight their way in 
the world. Around the hall is a -grisly 
array of canes, crutches, and other sup- 
ports used by the inmates. COoarse car- 
pets and rugs are woven on specially con- 
structed looms, and books are bound for 
the city libraries. A paper glazing and 
finishing machine is run by a one-legged 
worker and fed by a blind one. Hunch- 
backs and deaf-mutes work together fold- 
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ing printed sheets into book form. They 
also engage in basket-making, tailoring 
and light carpentering. The wages paid 
range from 25 cents to 50 cents a day, 
which, although small to American ideas, 
enables the Parisian cripples to live with 
little difficulty. A sick fund and a provi- 
dent loan fund are maintained by the 
small weekly contributions of the crip- 
ples themselves. In addition there is a 
‘loan box,’”? which was established out 
of charitable contributions, and from it 
any worker may borrow any reasonable 
sum on his promise to repay it in instal- 
ments. 


Legislation against Child Labor 


NHE agitation azainst child labor, both 
in the North and the South, which 
has been noted from time to time in these 
columns, has taken practical form in quite 
a number of States. Bills to do away 
with this abuse are being considered in 
the legislatures of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Alabama, and re- 
strictive legislation has been recom- 
mended by the governors of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
Mill-owners and others who profit by 
child labor have long thwarted such leg- 
islation, especially in the Southern States, 
but the public demand for it is becoming 
too strong to be resisted much longer. 





Mr. Root on Negro Citizenship 


r{\ HE frauk admission of Secretary Root 

in his recent speech to the Union 
League Club of New York that Negro 
suffrage as a means of elevating the col- 
ored race is a failure, has the ring of a reve- 
lation, although the general facts which he 
emphasizes have been persistently thrust 
before the public in recent years. Humil- 
iating as this acknowledgment may be to 
our national pride; the effect will be 
wholesome, because undivided attention 
can now be given to more effectual meth- 
ods. Mr. Root did not suggest any spe- 
cific remedy for the situation. He merely 
defined the issue: ‘‘ The question was 
what to do with the black man who has 
been a slave from his infancy. The an- 
swer was: Give him citizenship, equal 
rights, and he will rise. And included 
was the implied opportunity to exercise 
these rights. I fear that we are compelled 
to face the conclusion that this experi- 
ment has failed. The suffrage has been 
taken away from the black man in most 
of the States where he composes the 
larger part of the population. The black 
man of the South, in general, no longer 
has the privilege of the suffrage. The 
right to aspire to office is disputed and in a 
great measure denied.’’ 





Littlefield Anti-Trust Bill 


VERY definite step forward in anti 

trust legislation was taken by the 
Hoase last week in unanimously passing 
the bill introduced early in the session by 
Congressman Littlefield of Maine. The 
new measure contains strong pubdiicity, 
avti-rebate and anti-trust features. Cor- 
porations engaged in interstate and foreign 
vommerce are required to file returns with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering their articles of incorporation, 
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financial composition, condition, ete., on 
penalty of being restrained from engaging 
in interstate traffic. The commission is 
empowered to compel answers to ques- 
tions, and a fine not to exceed $5,000 is to 
be imposed for failure to obey the commis- 
sion in this respect. Giving of rebates by 
common ¢arriers is made punishable by a 
fine of not less than $1,000, and corpora- 
tions violating the provisions of this sec- 
tion are prohibited from engaging in 
interstate commerce. Railroads and 
steamship lines knowingly transporting 
articles produced, manufactured or sold in 
violation of the Sherman act, are liable to 
prosecution. In causes of prosecution no 
person is to be excused from testifying on 
the ground that such testimony would 
teud to incriminate him, but for such 
testimony the witness is uot to be prose- 
euted. Circuit courts are to have jurisdic- 
tion in cases of violation of this law, and 
it is made the duty of district attorneys to 
institute proceedings to prevent violations. 
Individuals damaged by violations are 
authorized to sue. This measure is now in 
the Senate. It is very doubtful, however, 
if that body will pass this bill because of 
its drastic nature. 





Senate Anti-Trust Legislation 


WO measures of this kind have been 
passed by the Senate. One extends 
the existing law regarding rebates, and 
incidentally removes from the Interstate 
Commerce law all penalties of the nature 
of imprisonment, and the other provides 
for expediting suits against trusts and 
other combinations whenever it is deemed 
necessary to do so by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. These two bills are as meritorious 
in their way, although perhaps not quite 
so strong in several respects, as the Little- 
field bill. At this writing the indications 
are very strong that the Littlefield bill 
will be allowed to slumber in the care of 
a Senate committee, and that the Senate 
bills will be passed by the House. Al- 
though this legislation is so mild that it 
has been labeled ‘ minimum,’’ it has 
brought forth active opposition from men 
interested in trusts, which may hasten 
action on the part of Congress. 





Rumors of Wars 


UMORS of war are rife in Kurope, 
South America, and Southern 
China. There are indications that Russia 
and Turkey are preparing for a conflict, 
which, it is thought, will be precipitated 
by an uprising in Macedonia. The Sul- 
tan has ordered the immediate mobiliza- 
tion of 240,000 troops for a military dem- 
onstration in Macedonia, and the Russian 
admiralty is examining the capacity of 
the Black Sea transports, cruisers and ves- 
sels of traffic. In South America the dis- 
pute between Brazil and Bolivia over 
Acre is becoming moreserious. Arbitra- 
tion is being considered, but recently the 
Brazilians captured Puerto Alonzo, in 
Acre, where Bolivia has heretofore main- 
tained a custom house. Three hundred 
prisoners were taken, but were afterward 
released by the governor. Creditable re- 
ports have been received from Southern 
China that the natives are making active 
preparations for rebellion and war. Arms 
are being secretly landed by filibuster- 
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ing expeditions in which Americans. Ger. 
maus and English figure prominently 
Former American soldiers are engaged jy, 
drilling the Chinese rebels, 


Henry L. Dawes 


OR many years Henry L. Dawe 

whose death occurred last wee; 
was active in Congress, first as represent. 
ative, and latterly as senator from Massa. 
chusetts, being the immediate predecesso; 
of Senator Lodge. His service in the 
House began in 1848, and, with the ex. 
ception of two breaks, was continuous 
until 1875, when he was elected Uniteg 
States senator to succeed Sumner. He 
remained in the Senate until 1893, when 
he was 77 years old, at which time he re- 
fused to be a candidate again. Mr. 
Dawes served on many committees, in- 
troduced many bills, and took a leading 
part in much important law-making, es- 
pecially on tariff questions. In 1868 he was 
instrumental in fixing the duties on woo! 
and woolen goods. He founded the sys. 
tem of daily weather reports, established 
the Fish Commission, and helped toward 
the completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment. His greatest work, however, was 
in behalf of the Indians. In 1893 he be. 
came chairman of the Indian Commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes, spend- 
ing much time in investigating Indian 
affairs, dividing their lands, supplying 
them with schools, and adjusting matters 
on the reservations. The work of what 
has come to be known as the ‘ Dawes 
Commission ’’ was largely directed by 
him, and the final admission of the 
Indians to citizenship will be in the main 
due to his efforts. 


Land Purchase in Ireland 


HE Srish Land Purchase bill is to be 
one of the principal measures that 
the English government wili introduce in 
Parliament next week, Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell, under secretary for Lreland, 
and John Atkinson, the Irish attorney- 
general, have been associated with (ieorge 
Wyndham in the preparation of this bill. 
All three men have very liberal views 
about Ireland, and it is understood that 
the act which they have framed will 
meet the demands of the occasion. There 
is a general intimation in the despatches 
from London that the government, 
backed by the King, intends to take ad- 
vantage of the unprecedented opportu- 
nity now offered to settle the [rish ques- 
tion by eliminating the landlord. 





Venezuela Case and The Hague 


NOTHER attempt was made last 
week by the allies to induce Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to arbitrate the Venezuelan 
case, but, upon protest being made by Mr. 
Bowen, as the representative of Veune- 
zuela, he refused. By consent of all par- 
ties the entire matter will go to The Hague 
tribunal as soon as the preliminary proto- 
cols can be satisfactorily dratted. Proto- 
cols will also be signed with the other 
creditor nations providing for the settle- 
ment of all claims against Venezuela out 
of the customs receipts. The chief que* 
tion to be determined by The Hague will 
be that of preferential payments. 
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Seagoing or Seaworthy ? 


ANY an ill-fated ship has sunk at 
sea simply because she was unsea- 
worthy. Rotten timbers and rust-eaten 
iron may not prevent a ship going to sea, 
but they are & sure prophecy of ruin. So, 
many vessels are sailing heavenward to- 
day, fair to sight and proud of bearing, 
but planks are rotten, the hull is weak, 
the rudder is but a broken reed, and in 
their weakness we can read their doom. 
There is no security without searching of 
peart ; and the greatest peril lies often out 
of sight of careless or superficial search. 
Aship need not be cut in two in order 
to sink her; red fingers of rust, or de- 
spised jaws of toothless worm, may drag 
her to the depths below. Worldliness is 
more to be dreaded than drunkenness, 
and love of money is a more potent de- 
stroyer than lust. Ships are often sunk 
before they leave the port. Not the storm, 
but seaworthlessness, shatters into ruin 
the stately vessel. 





Weighing the Hearts 


W E can weigh grain and granite, dust 

and diamonds, seas, mountains, 
and worlds ; we can weigh, using finer 
scales and more delicate balances, words 
and deeds ; but the Lord alone can weigh 
the hearts of men. Delicate is the balance, 
carefully protected against any slightest 
breeze that might render incorrect the re- 
sults. Carefully, very carefully, is the 
man disengaged from his ancestry and 
his environment, and most accurately is 
he weighed. Lighter than vanity or 
heavier than gold — from the decision of 
these scales there is no appeal. 

These scales are not intended to har- 
monize with human wisdom, and they 
are not adjusted to agree with the esti- 
mates of men, but they express the abso- 
lute una!terable fact. Many a decision ot 
wisest men will these scales set aside, 
many a careful estimate will they rudely 
disturb, many a popular belief will they 
overthrow, maany a popular hero will they 
discrown ; but eternal justice applauds 
their verdict, and their decision may not 
be revised, for it expresses the absolute 
truth. Happy is the man whom God ap- 
proves ! 


Carelessness Kills 


HE careless physician means a dead 
patient ; the careless lawyer means 

a ruined client ; the careless soldier means 
& lost battle ; the careless Christian means 
a crownless church. The life of God in 
human souls is strong, but it must have 
care. Spiritual sleep means spiritual dis- 
aster, Carelessness in health means dis- 
ease, carelessness in finance means pov- 
erty, carelessness in religion means the 
eclipse of faith. The wrestling does not 
all lie at the entrance of the narrow way. 
The struggle is not over when the path of 
peace is entered. Stern and hard is the 
fight yet to be fought, and careless eye 
and ear and hand are fatal in the desper- 
ate yet unavoidable conflict. Watch and 
pray. The watch-tower is the place of 
Prayer, and its height sweeps all the ter- 
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The Upper Room 


ritory over which evil may come to us. 
Our safety lies only in open eyes. 





Kingly 


HE king of old was the head of the 
tribe or race, chosen because the tribe 
recugvized his superior wisdom, or skill, 
or strength. God makes His children 
kings, the veritable heads or leaders of the 
race. They wear no crown, they carry no 
sceptre, yet are they kings in truth. 
Higher than earth’s highest, wiser than 
earth’s wisest, stronger than earth’s 
strongest, are these God-made kings. 
With frail bodies and dusty raiment, they 
make their way among men, and “ none 
80 poor to do them reverence ;’’ yet be- 
fore their unseen crown the angels bow in 
reverence, and, at sight of their invisible 
seeptre the King of Terrors abdicates and 
becomes the servant of the saints. Be of 
goo : cheer, brother, you have nothing to 
fear, for all things are yours. 
ly, walk confidently, for your kingship is 
of God, and the world must recognize your 
power. 





Duty of Strength 


TRENGTH is natural, desirable, and 
a duty. Weakness is often a sin. 
‘* Be strong, be strong,’’ is the voice of our 
God. Mental weakness is no trifle, and, 
when itis our choice, it becomes a crime. 
Mental virility is a duty we owe to God, 
to self, to society, to past, present, and 
future. Let us not disgrace our ancestry, 
let us not'rob our fellows, let us not curse 
our descendants, by allowing our minds 
to lose their poise and relax their grip. 

We owe it, also, to be spiritually strong. 
Spiritual invalidism has no saving virtue, 
and weak faith, failing love, and eclipsed 
hope are often not weaknesses, but sins. 
To lean towards evil is itself asin. Holi- 
ness is a duty. 

Often we hear weak faith and defective 


‘love bemoaned as misfortunes. They are 


misfortunes, inasmuch as sin is the great- 
est misfortune; but they are sins, inas- 
much as they represent human choice. 
The man has chosen weakness when he 
should have chosen strength. From the 
highest standpoint it is seen that a man 
has all the religion he wants ; each one is 
as holy as he wills to be. If we look upon 
spiritual weakness as a misfortune, we 
will live and die in the hospital. 
Strength and development, with all they 
imply of infinite possibility of holiness and 
usefulness, of beauty and grace, are not 
only priceless privileges, but inflexible 
duties. 





Martyrs of Ignorance 


OW many noble men and women 

die because they do not know 
enough to live! Piety is no guarantee of 
wisdom, and an approving conscience is 
not always a proof of wise action. There 
is a pious, conscientious suicide that is not 
well- pleasing to God. The man who 
never rests will rest too soon. The man 
who toils too hard toils foolishly. The 
gain of a day may mean the loss cf years. 
God calls His children home, but many 
reach bome long before He calls. Be wise 


Walk bold-- 
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in work. Heaven 
martyrs. 

Duty is not always what it seems. 
Self-preservation is a duty men must not 
forget. Self-destruction is a possibility 
that conscientious ignorance should not 
ignore. Know thyself —thy physical and 
mental ability and limitation — and work 
to the limit of that ability, for that is 
duty ; but not beyond, for that is suicide. 


loves not would-be 





God’s Choice 


HEN the choice lies between hap- 
piness and usefulness, God al- 
ways chooses the latter for His children. 
This is the key to many a mystery. We 
seek joy, God seeks fruit. We pray for 
comfort, God sends trial. Not because 
He is unfeeling, but because He loves us 
too much to please us by injuring us. 


“ This is the consecrated dower 
Thy chosen ones obtain, 
To know Thy resurrection power 
Through fellowship of pain.” 


The care-free life is not the cared-for life. 
‘The crown shines brightest upon the fore- 
head where pain has ploughed her deep- 
est furrow. That life is the loveliest 
which has been chiseled into beauty by 
the sharpest tool of sorrow. God is aim- 
ing at usefulness, not limited to earth, 
but reaching past all stars and com- 
passing etermty. ‘God has chosen us, 
and into His plan is woven both today 
and tomorrow and the eternal years; and 
He will not give us the happiness of to- 
day if that can only be purchased by the 
diminished happiness of tomorrow. The 
must useful men today are not our happi- 
est men. Our sorrow may be our best 
helper as we set ourselves resolutely to 
our life’s work. 





The Man of Cheer 


E love the man with the smile, the 
man with the roses on his tongue, 
the man who sees your boy’s dirty face 
but mentions his bright eyes, who notices 
your shabby coat but praises your studious 
habits, the man who sees all the faults, 
but whose tongue is quick to praise and 
slow to blame. We like to meet a man 
whose smile will light up dreariness, 
whose voice is full of the music of the 
birds, whose hand-shake is an inspiration, 
and his ‘‘ God bless you ”’ a benediction. 
He makes us forget our troubles as the 
raven's dismal croak is forgotten when 
the wood thrush or the brown tbrasher 
sings. God bless the men of cheer ! 

‘There is plenty of trouble here, but we 
need not increase it. There is a lot of dy- 
ing done ahexd of time. There are living 
men who have already crossed Jordan two 
or three times, and, unfortunately, they 
are not of the type who “ cross the river 
of Jordan, happy in the Lord,’’ but who 
sing, if they sing at all, dismalest, 
dreariest, deadliest music. The very tone 
is fatal to happiness. If you have faith, 
preach it ; if you have doubts, bury them. 
If you have joy, share it ; if you have sor- 
row, bear it. Find the bright side of 
things — God’s side — and help others to 
get sight of it also. 
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A PREPARED MAN 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, when he 
entered on the duties of the Presi- 
dency, was a prepared man. The oppor- 
tunity called for the man, and the man 
was ready. God always has a man ready 
when things are ready for God. God's 
man that time was Abraham Lincoln. 
The Lord had been at work upon that 
man for years. By the sbarp spur of 
poverty and tbe tutelage of need, by the 
diseipline of frontier debating-clubs and 
county court-rooms, by the frictional cul- 
ture of a rough, though hardy and intelli- 
gent border society, and by the contests of 
the stump and of the legislative hall, 
Providence had been developing a man 
whose rugged honesty shone conspicuously 
through the varied conflicts of the strug- 
giling years, who came to high honor after 
his wits had been sharpened by a hun- 
dred forensic fights with his fellows, and 
whose iron will had by the oppositions of 
a dramatic political career been strength- 
ened into a resoluteness of power and of 
purpose which rose equal to the final test- 
ings of those awful years of most uncivil 
Civil War. That was God putting Abra- 
ham Lincoln to school, In one way or 
another the Almighty always educates 
His chosen prophets or elected rulers, 
though not as often in the academies of a 
cultured Atheus or the forums of a proud, 
imperial Rome as in the forests, the 
mountain fastnesses, or the desert plains. 
Sothe man was ready when the oppor- 
tunity was on. Lincoln was a prepared 
man for an inevitable crisis. He did his 
work well. Today his former enemies 
unite in doing honor to his memory, 
while his fame among his friends will 
ever be that of a Daniel come to judg- 
ment, or of a masterly Moses, deliverer of 
a nation’s hope, and guide to the fortunes 
of a coming age. 





UTILIZED OPPORTUNITIES 


HE heroic Lincoln was a man who 
utilized opportunity. A vast deal of 
intensely interesting American history 
was made during his term of office, but 
the historic processes had started in long 
before the birth of the ‘ rail-splitter.’’ 
When by the youthful American people 
there was adopted a Constitution which 
permitted sjave-holding, there entered 
into the fabric of nationality the first 
cleavage of a wedge which was destined 
eventually by its decisive push to widen 
things out into the broad bisection of 1861. 
For years the abolitionists had been an- 
athematizing slavery. Mrs. Stowe wrote 
a book which proved a revelation to the 
North, and became the slave’s evangel. 
Opportunity, in short, had been prepar- 
ing for half a hundred years. And when 
Abraham Lincoln, the rough back woods- 
man, was elected President by the party 
opposed to the extension of slavery, the 
. time was ripe for great political bappen- 
ings — the hour of twelve etruck on his- 
tory’s clock — and with the flight of the 
first screaminz shell across the waters of 
Charleston harbor in menace to the old 
flag flying on Sumter’s dingy battlements, 
Abraham Lincoln found his chance. 
That he was not equal to his opportunity 
few will venture to assert at this late 
day. That he went as fast ani as far as 
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the abolitionist zealots would have had 
him go, cannot be contended. As prophet 
Lincoln had himself on the stump de- 
nounced slavery ; as President he awaited 
the momentous occasion (as he thought) 
for its official condemnation and over- 
throw. Historic realizations do not ripen 
in an hour. Men cannot hasten history, 
thongh they may hasten themselves and 
somewhat hasien others. Growth is a 
slow process. The thoughts of men are 
broadened, but it takes many suns to do 
it. The time when a nation is born ina 
day is not yet. Lincoln understood these 
things. The worst misfortune that ever 
befell the South was when he was assas- 
sinated. If Lincoln had lived — as one 
of the most famous of the South’s own 
sons has lately said — there would have 
been no Reconstruction period. But for 
the mistakes made by others after him, 
Lincoln was not responsible. He did his 
work well while the day lasted, and when 
the night fell we trust that his noble spirit 
found its way to God. 





‘SUCCESSFUL -- THROUGH DB- 
FEAT 


OST people naturally regard Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a pre-eminently 
successful man, but few realize to what an 
extent his successes were associated with 
defeat, or even eventuated out of defeat. 
He won after having often failed — in- 
deed, it might be said that he failed that 
he might win. His earlier years formed 
a significant record of discouraging de- 
feats along various lines of ambition and 
effort, while the crucial years of his presi- 
dential career were crowded with cares, 
burdened with crushing responsibilities, 
and replete with sorrows which were the 
resultants of many disappointments, piti- 
less criticisms, and persistent oppositions. 
Cast down Lincoln often was, and yet 
not destroyed ; persecuted by enemies, 
yet not despairing ; deserted by friends, 
and yet hopeful; persistent, though baf- 


fled; and finally successful — through 
defeat. 
While men applauded  Lincoln’s 


triumphs or laughed at his pat stories, 
they did not always stop to think of the 
sadness that mocked those triumphs, nor 
reflect what it cost him to win. Lincoln 
was a splendid historic figure; there 
seemed to be in him the sirength of the 
eternal hills. Yet if he was strong, it 
was in spite of weakness; if he was con- 
trolled, it was not because he did not suf- 
fer ; if he laughed, it was not because he 
would not often have rather wept. He 
is to be regarded and remembered not as 
a great, cold, historic figure lifted high on 
a pedestal of fame far ubove the plane of 
human sympathies and foibles, but sim- 
ply as a majestic man who was great in 
his thought and deeds, not his preten- 
sions; who loved with a genuine, un- 
forced affection the ‘common people,’’ 
of whom tbe Lord has made “ so many ;”’ 
whose noble spirit felt with an intense 
keenness while it seemed to act with im- 
passive coolness. [f the language of 
comedy was sometimes upon Lincoln’s 
lips, the hurt of a nation’s woe was al- 
ways paining at his heart, and the infinite 
pathos of a cruel war tinged his life with 
an unspeakable sadness, 
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LINCOLN’S PATRIOTISM 


tad Abraham Lincoln was not a patriot 

he was nothing. He believed jy 
American institutions, and in the future of 
this great Western nation. He gave his 
warmest enthusiasm, his clearest thought, 
his most active energies — in a word, he 
gave himself — to the cause of the Union. 
No cause seemed to him so important as 
this, for in his view the destruction of the 

Union wouid have made all other causes 
impossible. His memory is teaching us q 
fine lesson today. We can be patriotic. 
Though we have not Lincoln’s chance, 
we can have his spirit. Patriotism js 
always necessary, and always possible, 
The war is over, and since then another 

war has come and gone, but the peace that 
now is has its victories too — its opportu- 
nities, its potencies, its perils, insecuri- 
ties, ambuscades and traps. In this 
world everything of worth is assailed 
every hour. Deadlier fves threaten our 
national life than ever in past days 
massed on the other side of the James or 
the Chickahominy — invisible adversa- 
ries of immorality and hiding vice, shad- 
owy foes of selfishne ss, greed and ungov- 
erned ambition. The antagonists most to 
be dreaded are not the foreign enemies 
which army and navy may assail or re- 
pel, but those forms of sneaking attack 
which take shape in conscienceless self- 
aggrandizement, lurk in the drunkard’s 
cup, conceal themselves in the bribes 
oftered to juror or to voter, or creep stealth- 
ily in the tracks of the plotting anarchist. 
The true patriot, realizing this, will arouse 
himself to combat these moral perils. He 
will draw sabre in behalf of truth and 
righteousness. Inconspicuously, it may 
be, but as surely and as courageously as 
did Lincoln, he will serve the Union by 
saving it from destructive sins. 





A CONTINUOUS MARTYRDOM 


6 LIFE for a life’ is a hard law; 

a life for many lives may be a 
blessed sacrifice because a free gift. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a man who perished in 
the service of a whole nation. There was 
an element of vicariousness in his life, as 
there isin all lives that in the highest 
sense bless the world. Lincoln died for 
others. His service, his devotion, his 
sympathy, his steadfastness, killed him. 
In two seuges that great man died that a 
whole nation perish not. He perished by 
the merciless oppressions of the care-filled 
months and the bitter grievings of the 
weary years, before he died finally by the 
hand of the traitorous assassin. 

We think of death as instantaneous. 
Not necessarily—a death may be by 
inches. A man may “ die daily ’’ — may 
be worn by the calls of the passing hours, 
consumed by the griefs of the successive 
years, and weakened by the disappoint- 
ments of a cheerless life. He may die to 
ease, die to comfort, die to joy, and at 
length seemiugly to pain itself. 

Such a continuous martyrdom was that 
of President Lincoln. While he lived his 
great heart carried upon it the burdens 
and sorrows of an entire nation, well-nigh 
breaking under the load ; and when he 
died, laid low by the bullet of the assas- 
sin, it was but the physical consumma- 
tion of a spiritual sacrifice long since com- 
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plete. Alike in life and in death he was 
«the martyred President.”’ 





THE HEALING TOUCH 


HE three synoptic Gospels, when 
their record in the case is put into 
, consistent narrative (Matt 8: 2-4; Mark 

1; 40-44; Luke5d: 12-14), paint a vivid 
picture of the healing of the leper—a 
miracle which in its graphic and suggest- 
ive qualities and typical teachings can 
pardly be surpassed among all the works 
of mercy performed by our Lord during 
His ministry. As Luke more than inti- 
mates, the case was a forlorn and desper- 
ate one — the man was ‘‘ full of leprosy ; ”’ 
he came with eagerness and humility and 
fell on his face in the attitude and spirit of 
a worshiper ; he recognized the almighty 
power of the Master by his appeal: 
“Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean,’”’ and he was immediately 
healed by a word and a touch of the 
Great Physician. Taken altogether, we 
do not wonder that Matthew was moved 
to set this miracle in the'forefront of the 
whole procession of healings in his versiun 
of the Lerd’s ministry. Its place in the 
first Gospel shows what estimate that 
evangelist had of its greatness and signifi- 
cance. The more we study it the larger 
and nobler the spectacle looms before us 
—the smitten man, a type of pollution, 
misery and helplessness; the scattered 
and horrified crowd, shrinking from the 
crackling and dissonant voice, the hideous 
deformity, and the defiling and perilous 
touch of the leper; and the benignant, 
masterful, compassionate Healer, evincing 
His authority in the realm of disease and 
pain and death by speaking the ommnific 
word : ‘‘ I will: Be thou clean !’’ When, 
however, we come to single out from the 
manifold aspects of the scene its most sig- 
nificant and memorable element, do we 
not find it in the healing touch of our 
Lord? How much that meant, to the 
leper, to the disciples, and to the multi- 
tude, and how much it has meant to all 
generations since their day ! 

It was, for instance, an extraordinary 
token of the sympathy of the Master — 
an overplus from His boundless stores of 
compassion. He did not need to touch 
the man to heal him ; in other miracles 
of healing the work was often done by a 
word. In two or three instances — the 
case of a blind man and a deaf and dumb 
man — He used His hands and personal 
contact apparently to develop a co-opera- 
tive faith as much as to show His gentle 
dealings with the sufferers. Here, how- 
ever, He did not need to touch the leper 
in order to encourage him to believe; the 
man was already a believer in an ex- 
traordinary sense, and at the same time 
he had learned the lesson of submission 
to the divine will, for instead of clamoring 
for relief he did not in so many words ask 
for healing ; his prayer was hardly more 
than an implied petition. For the leper’s 
sake contact was not needful, and yet 
how much it signified to him as a 
Wretched outcast that a human hand 
should, after thé lapse of years and after 
all his unspeakable sufferings, actually be 
laid upon his fevered and corroding flesh. 
No little child had dared to caress him ; 
no wife or sister or mother had ventured 
totouch him; no man had laid even a 
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finger on him in greeting or kindness 
since that awful day, years before, when 
the priest after examination had pro- 
nounced him a leper, and had spoken his 
sentence : ‘‘ Thou shalt dwell alone ; thou 
art accursed ; thou art to all thy fellows 
and in the sight of God unclean ; go forth 
from the dwellings of men and bear thy 
burden out of their sight.’’ After all this 
experience, to feel the hand of Jesus touch 
him, was like a breath of heaven to one 
who had been living in hell. 

This touch was, furthermore, the begin- 
ning of the breakdown which our Lord 
came to execute with ceremonialism and 
caste and prejudice. Barriers mountain- 
high had been built by legal enactment, 
invincible fear, superstition, and heartless 
ritualism, around poor creatures like this 
mau. Under severe penalties it was for- 
bidden to touch him, speak to him, or 
serve him in any way. He could be 
stoned or whipped if he ventured to ap- 
proach a walled town or a synagogue in 
such a community. His disease was re- 
garded as contagios and infectious, and 
he himself was called literally the ‘‘ Smit- 
ten One.’’ A stroke of vengeance, it was 
adjudged, from the awful King on high, 
had lighted upon this poor fellow, making 
him an outcast, to be shunned, shut out 
from human companionship, sympathy 
and help, a final type of a human toul 
accursed, polluted, helpless, damned. In 
the face of the legal prescriptions in the 
case ; in the face of the dense and super- 
stitious prejudices of His disciples and of 
the people ; in the face of ages of custom 
harder than adamant, the Master touched 
the leper’s rotten flesh, and by His touch 
assured him of brotherhood. Blessed spec- 
tacle ! and as full of meaning for our own 
time as it had in the days of our Lord. 

By that touch He said to the wondering 
and listening centuries : ‘‘ Behold Me, the 
Lord and Giver of Life, the Prince of 
Glory, the Son of God, touch this man in 
token of recognition, fellowship, compas- 
sion, brotherhood. Rags, filth, festering 
flesh, physical blight, poverty, the color- 
line — these are no signs of separation 
from Me, no bars against admission to My 
kingdom. Down through all disguises 
and disfigurements I look and find under- 
neath them all a human soul, which I 
waken into new hope and life by My heal- 
ing touch. I have come to seek and to 
save that which was lost. This leper is an 
own brother to the new King. I put My 
hand upon him in token of our common 
relationship.” 

What a rebuke was thus administered 
for all time to supercilious pride, to cruel 
caste, to human prejudice and hate, and 
to all methods of long-range philanthropy ! 
Out of that considerate touch have come 
the healing and recuperative miracles of 
medicine and surgery, the work of the 
nurse, the physician and ths hospital, and 
all the myriad philanthropies which 
make our age a marvel among the centu- 
ries. And today there can be found no 
disease too dreadful, no patient too de- 
formed, no sufferer too polluted and loath- 
some, to be helped and served by the 
physician and the nurse. Healing hands, 
soothing touches, gentle and sympathetic 
ministrations — these for the lowest and 
the vilest, all because one day in the long 
ago Jesus of Nazareth touched a perishing 
leper and healed him ! 
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The Congregationalist Coquetting 
with Unitarianism 


E are not a little surprised to find in 

: the Congregationalist ot last week 
an editorial entitled, * Will Congrega- 
tionalists Unite?’’ making a long and 
unquestioned plea for the union of Con- 
gregational and Unitarian churches. Our 
contemporary says: 


“There isa vital mustard seed of fellowship 
nourished between both denominations. The 
invitation of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting to 
Rev. Dr. 8. A. Eliot, president of the Unitarian 
Association, to address it on the federation of 
Congregational churches was an important 
eventin New England Vongregational history, 
and the cordial reception given to him last 
Monday morning, with the unanimous expres- 
sion of sympathy with the spirit of his address, 
suggests that the open expression of Christian 
fellowship between the two bodies may not be 
remote. 

** Another sign of this approach is the modifi- 
cation of theological dogmas going on in 
both bodies. Unitarians are growing more pos- 
itive in their emphasis on doctrines which both 
denominations hold. Congregationalists are 
asserting less positively the doctrines concern- 
ing which the two bodies differ.” 


The editorial closes with these very sig- 
nificant words : 


“Tt may be thaf their theological differences 
will disappear in a common loyalty to one 
Master and a united purpose to maintain the 
Christian liberty of each one of His disciples. 
May the day be hastened when Congregation- 
alists shall be one in faith and work !" 


From many years of close and enjoyable 
tellowship with Congregational churches 
and their reprasentatives, we are compelled 
to say that we do net believe that the Con- 
gregationalist in its editorial justly repre- 
sents the mind and wish of its own constit- 
uency. More than that, we are positive 
that the courtship of Unitarians as repre- 
sented in the editorial will not find favor 
in that denomination. Quite too much has 
already been done along this line. The 
alliance is dangerous to that for which 
Congregationalism once stood — an evan- 
gelical creed and an evangelistic lite. 





Mecca of Methodism in London 


“Tis singularly appropriate that the Wes- 
leyans of England should obtain posses . 

sion of the Royal Aquarium Music Hall in 
London early in the bicentennial year of 
John Wesley’s birth. They bought this 
valuable and well-located property for a 
denominational headquarters some time 
ago out of the proceeds of their Thank 
Offering Fand, and on Web. 2 they cele- 
brated the event by holding a monster 
meeting in the hall, at which 8,000 persons 
were present. One ot the significant fea- 
tures of the occasion was the address of Sir 
John McDougall, chairman of the London 
county council, who fourteen years ago 
sought to have the license oi the Aquarium 
Music Hall revoked because of the low 
character ot the entertainments given there- 
in. Hehad been much derided because ot 
his efforts to raise the tone of the London 
music halls, but, in view of the capture of 
the place by the Wesleyans, he felt that his 
efforts had not been in vain and that he had 
been well repaid tor what he had endured. 
The faded scenery and amusement fittings 
were still in their places, but their presence 
did not dampen the enthusiasm of the Wes- 
leyans in the least. Tuey sang Methodist 
hymns with their accustomed vigor, and 
rejoiced exceedingly that what had once 
been a house ot folly and trivolity would 
now become a centre of ennobling and puri- 
tying influences. R. W. Perks, M. P., 
chairman of the Nounconformist Political 
Council, and the promoter of the Thank 
Offering Fund, who presided, sounded the 
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optimistic note in an address in which he 
drew the contrast between Methodism ot 
one hundred years ago and now. 

The acquisition of the Aquarium in Lon- 
don has greatly increased the prestige of 
Methodism in England, as has the raising 
of the $20,000,000 in the United States. 
There are indications, also, that this pres- 
tige will be further augmented by the ob- 
servance of the John Wesley Bicentennial 
next June, which will take place in every 
branch of Methodism, and already promises 
to be one of the most noteworthy religious 
anniversaries ever held in the Christian 
Church. 








Vermont Discards Prohibition 


T is painfully significant that, after a 
month’s agitation over the Local Op- 
tion bill submitted to the people by the last 
legislature for their approval or disap- 
proval, on a pleasant day, prohibition was 
deteated bya little more than one thousand 
votes. The exact figures are not given at 
this writing. The total vote was 60,000 — 
10 000 less than that cast at the last election, 
showing that these thousands remained at 
home either through indifference or to 
secure the defeat of the prohibitory law. 
The New York Tribune says: 


“Of the 246 towns and cities in the State, 160 
gave a no-license majority, and in four of the 
fourteen counties every town voted against 
license. The bulk of the license vote came from 
the five counties containing the large towns, 
Burlington, for instance, alone giving a major- 
ity for license of 1,682, greater by 500 than the 
total majority for license in the entire State. 
Under the new law each town voting for license 
may bave one open bar tor each 1,000 popula- 
tion, exclusive of licenses granted to summer 
hotels and to drug stores selling for medicinal 
purposes. Burlington will, therefore, lead the 
State, with nineteen bars.” 


Though prohibition is still possible under 
the local option law, and will probably pre- 
vail in the rural communities, yet as a son 
of Vermont, and deeply interested in its 
good name and moral and material pros- 
perity, we are greatly pained at the defeat 
of prohibition. Fora half-century a legal- 
ized saloon has not been possible in tbe 
Green Mountain State; and thougb liquor 
has been soldin the cities and larger towns, 
the traffic has been under a ban, and young 
people have been free from the temptation 
of the open saloon. 

We are satisfied, notwithstanding the 
conceded evils produced by the non-execu- 
tion of the prohibitory law, that the totality 
ot inebriety, crime, physical and moral 
harm, heart-ache and tears, will be un- 
speakably greater under the new act than 
under the filty-year-old restrictive enact- 
ment. 





Bishop A. Coke Smith 


E are happy to present to our read- 
ers, on the cover, a fine portrait, 
and this sketch of Bishop Smith, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Soutb. 
Alexander Coke Smith was born in 
Sumter County, S. C., Sept. 16, 1849. In 
October, 1868, he entered Woftord College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., from which he was 
graduated in June, 1872. In December of 
the same year he was received on trial into 
the South Carolina Conference. In June, 
1886, he was elected to the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy in Wofford College, 
which place he filled tor tour years. At 
the General Conterence of 1890, held in St. 
Louis, he was elected one of the missionary 
secretaries of the church. This place he 
resigned in July of the same year to ac- 
cept the chair of practical theology in 
Vanderbilt University. After remaiming 
there for two years he resigned this place 
to return to the pastoral work. At that 
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time (1892), Rev. W. E. Evans having left 
the Methodist Church, the pulpit of Granby 
Street Church, Norfolk, tell vacant, and he 
was invited to fill the vacancy until Con- 
ference. When Coaference convened in 
Norfolk, in 1892, the official body of that 
church requested Bishop Hendrix to trans- 
fer him to the Virginia Conference and 
station him at Granby Street, which the 
Bishop did. Under his pastorate Epworth 
Church, Norfolk, one of the most beautiful 
church edifices in the South, was built. 
He was pastor of this church when elected 
to the episcopacy with Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hoss. 

As a preacher Dr. Smith ranks with the 
foremost of our land. His sermons evince 
great thought and wide range of intorma- 
tion. But the most salient characteristic 
is the magnetic influence he wields over 
his audience. His eloquence is at times 
sublime, but it is never studied or rapid 
word-painting. The secret of Dr. Smith’s 
pulpit power is in his sympathetic soul. 
He loves his fellowman and shares his 
sorrows and his joys with a depth that one 
rarely finds. In the social circle Dr. Smith 
has few equals, being unaffected in manner 
and possessing a sense of humor and a re- 
source of anecdote that make him the centre 
of attraction wherever he goes. His epis- 
copal residence is at Charlotte, N. C., and 
he is the first resident bishop that North 
Carolina has ever had. 





PERSONALS 





— 1thas been arranged that the “ Lite” 
of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes shall be writ- 
ten by his eldest daughter. 


— Dr. George Adam Smith is to come to 
this country in the spring todeliver another 
series of lectures on the “‘ Lyman Beecher 
Foundation.” 


— Bishop Foss preached Sunday, Jan. 18, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. He 1s engaged to preach on Feb. 8 
at Princeton University. 


— Press reports state that General James 
F. Rusling, of Trenton, N. J., is mentioned 
as a probable appointee to the vacancy of 
the judgeship in the court of appeals. 


— Rev. Albert Dutton Wilbor, D. D., died 
at his residence in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 
28, aged 82 years, one of the oldest and 
most revered members of the Genesee Con- 
ference. 


— Mr. Louis J. Magee, to whom reference 
was made last week, has been elected tech- 
nical director ot a combination of German 
electric companies controlling $100,000,000 
capital. 


— Bishop Mallalieu is said to carry with 
him constantly the Book ot St. John and the 
Book ot Job; he thinks every Bishop ought 
to do so — John tor sweetness and Job for 
patience. 


— Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, D. D., has re- 
signed as c6rresponding secretary of the 
New England Deaconess Association, and 
returns to the pastorate at the next session 
ot the New England Conterence. 


— The Christian Guardian makes com- 
plimentary mention of the visit of Bishop 
Hartzell to Toronto, Canada. He made 
addresses at the Methodist Social Union ot 
that city aNd in the Metropolitan Church 
that are highly commended. 


— We are pained to read the following 
concerning Dr. Manley 8S. Hard in last 
week’s Northern Christian Advocate: 
**The triends of Rev. M.S. Hard will be 
saddened to know that his recovery, which 
has been so rapid as to surprise his physi- 
cian, has been interrupted by a relapse. 
He has at no time been able to leave his 
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bed, but it was hoped until within , tow 
days that he would be able to do co soon 
It is a comtort to know that his affliction , 
without pain, and that he can recognize 
those about him and converse with them 
His family need the prayers ot the churea,” 


— The Methodist Social Union of Chicago 
is planning to have a“ governors’ night» 
in April, and at the banquet then it hopes 
to have present Governors Yates of Ili. 
nois, Durbin of Indiana, Mickey o: No. 
braska, Bliss of Michigan, and Bates ot 
Massachusetts. 


— Another marvel must be recordeg — 
the declination of the episcopacy by one 
elected to that office. Rev. Dr. Arthur g. 
Lloyd, secretary of the Protestant Kpisco. 
pal Board of Domestic and Foreign Mis. 
sions, bas declined the call to the Bishopric 
ot Mississippi, to which he was elected on 
Jan. 20. 


— Evangelist William Coburn, of Bos. 
ton, has been conducting a series of meet. 
ings in Cedar Rapids, Lowa, in both §¢. 
Paul’s and Trinity Methodist churches, 
The meetings have been very successtul, 
Fifty have united with St. Paul’s Church 
thus far. The meetings are still in progress 
at Trinity. 


— Commenting upon young ministers, 
the Central Christian Advocate says: 
* Bishop Foster was an itinerant minister 
at seventeen; Bishop Goodsell entered the 
Conference at nineteen, Bishop Janes at 
twenty-three, Bishop Thompson at fifteen, 
Bishop Harris at twenty, and Bishop 
Merrill at twenty.” 


— Dr. C. W. Blodgett had the satistaction 
ot receiving 100 members into St. Paul’s 
Chureb, Cincinnati, on a recent Sunday. 
At the midweek “recognition service,” 
when all who had joined the church siuce 
Conference, last October, 170 in all, were 
welcomed by the laity, Mr. Richard Dy- 
mond and others made addresses. 


— Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D., made a wel- 
come call at this offise on Monday. He has 
just concluded a month’s special services at 
Hanson Place Church, preaching every 
evening tor a month except Saturday even- 
ing, and with 200 protessed conversions. 
This has been Dr. Goodell’s practice tor 
many years, and always with similar ex- 
cellent results. 


— During the present week Professor Win- 
chester is making a Western lecture tour. 
On Sunday, the 8th, he spoke on “ Litera- 
ture asa Means of Curistian Culture” be- 
fore the Wesleyan Guild of Michigan Uni- 
versity. Following this he will give six 
lectures at Ohio Wesleyan on the Eliza- 
bethan and Queen Anne periods. On 
Wednesday he will entertain the Teachers’ 
Union of Cleveland, O. 


— Rev. E. 8S. Dunham, Conference evan- 
gelist, Central Ohio Conference, Delaware, 
O., accompanies Bishop Warren to the 
New Hampshire Conterence, April 15, tor 
pentecostal services. He desires to remain 
in New England tor April, May, and pe2i- 
haps June. It his help is wanted, please 
write him at once. Mr. Dunham is now in 
one of the great revivals o! his life at the 
Methodist Church of Youngstown, O., hav- 
ing 300 members. The official board and 
members are all in line, and the altars are 
crowded at every service, 


— The board of trustees of Pennington 
Seminary, at a meeting in Trenton, N. J., 
Feb. 5, received and accepted the resigna- 
tion ot Rev. Dr. Thomas O’ Hanlon, who has 
been president of the seminary tor thirty- 
six years. Rev. Dr. J. W. Marsball, of 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Camden, was elected to succeed Dr. 
O’ Hanlon. Evidently that board of 


trustees did not believe in the wisdom of 4 
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jong interregnum. It will be recalled that 
the sane day that President Patton, olf 
princeton University, announced his resig- 
pation, Prot. Woodrow Wilson was elected 
yo succeed him. 

_ Rev. William A. Shanklin, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Memorial Church of the Holy 
cross, Reading, Pa., announces the open- 
ing of his chureh tor private meditation 
and prayer every day of the year from 9 to 
so'clock. The trustees are in hearttelt ac- 
vord with this advanced step. The edifice 
igalso open each evening for some kind of 
, meeting, a8 it is the centre of operations 
jrnumerous church organizations engaged 
ip active Christian work. 


_William R. Arnold, curater in the 
Yetropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
city, is to succeed Prot. Moore as Hitchcock 
proiessor Of Hebrew in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. While only thirty years otf 
age, he is @ man of unusual experience. 
porn in Beirut, Syria, he spent his school 
days in Jerusalem, entered the civil service 
ip Alexandria, came to America, studied 
and was graduated at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and at Union Theological Semina- 
ry. He is a scholar in such Oriental lan- 
guages a8 Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Assyr- 
ign, Ethiopian and Coptic, and speaks sev- 
eral modern languages. 

—The Boston Journal of Monday morn- 
ing contained a telegram from Denver, 
bearing date of Feb. 8, announcing the 
death ot the wife of Bishop Earl Cranston 
at Silas, Mexico. As there was no confir- 
mation ot this report in other morning 
papers, nor in the evening editions, we were 
lead to discredit it; but a letter to Miss 
Pauline J. Walden, from the W. F. M. 8S. 
rooms in New York city, received as we go 
to press, confirms the sad news. Mrs, 
Cranston has been seriously ill for a 
couple of years. She was a woman of 
unusual attractiveness and grace, and was 
universally beloved. The Bishop and his 
daughters and son will receive the tender 
and prayerful sympathy of the church in 
their affliction. 


—We are indebted to Mr. Arthur T. Cass, 
of Tilton, N. H., tor the following facts: 
“Mr. Reaben B. Locke died on Tuesday, 
Feb. 3,in the triumphs of the faith. He had 
been ill a little over a week with pneu- 
monia, and was conscious to the last within 
twenty minates ot his death. He was a 
most cheerful person on his sick bed, giv- 
ing keen thrusts of wit and humor even 
tothe day before his death. He was born 
May 23, 1821,and was married to Sarah 
Cass, of Plymouth, N. H., Jan. 9, 1848. His 
two sons, Rev. Geo. R. Locke and Rev. 
W. B. Locke, of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference, survive, together with his wife. 
He was one of the oldest members of the 
Odd Fellows in this State. He had been a 
consistent member of the Methodist Chureb 
for a great many years, and at his death 
was a member of the board of trustees of the 
church at Tilton, He was a faithful at- 
tendant on the means of grace, and an ear- 
nest supporter of every good cause con- 
nected with the church. His home was 
especially happy. A great loss has befallen 
the church and community.” 





BRIEFLETS 





The best medicine for griet is occupation. 





The ideal social condition is simply a 
Universal taking hold of hands. Everyone 
best helps himself by helping others. 

Broadway Chureb, Logansport, Ind., has 
Voted unanimously to build a handsome 
new church on its splendid site in that 
tity. Broadway has had a great renais- 
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sance under the leadership of the new pas- 
tor, Rev. P. Ross Parrish, D. D. 

A beautifu) statuette of Carrara marble, a 
copy ot Michael Angelo’s Moses in the 
Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, 
presented by Rev. Dillon Bionson, of the 
class of ’88, to the School of Theology of 
Boston University, has been provided with 
a massive and artistic pedestal of Vermont 
marble by the board of trustees and in- 
stalled in the attractive reception-room of 
the School on Mt. Vernon St. 





An interesting teature of the new liquor 
act which has gone into effect in London 
is a blacklist of habitual drunkards, whose 
convictions must be known to the police 
authorities. These habitual drunkards are 
debarred, under heavy penalties, from 
buying intoxicants tor a term of three 
years. Weshould like to see that feature 
adopted wherever a license act prevails in 
this country. 





No day ever dawned so fair but the 
humblest child of God could put more of 
light and joy into it for some one. 





A Covent Garden seedsman iv London is 
begiuning acariousicdustry that of pro- 
viding relatives of soldiers who fell in 
South Atrica with seeds of flowering plants 
trom the battlefields where the men met 
their death. The aloe and the mimosa are 
among the memorial plants thus sold tor 
sentimental reasons. The sepulchre which 
held our Lord was in a gardén, and from 
out of scenes of desolation and death have 
otten sprung the seeds ot a flowering hope, 
ot a brighter resurrection. 


One of the things that every Christian 
learns by experience is the value of imme- 
diate resolve. Too many moral and spirit- 
ual crises surprise us with hesitating wills 
and unformed convictions. We should be 
ready to say ata moment’s notice, * This I 
choose,” ** This I do.” 





It has been said that in Bible study atti- 
tude of soul is more important than 
method. But method is not unimportant. 
Other thiags being equal, the best intel- 
lectual method will produce the highest 
type ot piety. Hence the present discus- 
sions that are going on regarding the proper 
conduct of the Sunday-school and the 
Bible-class work should be regarded seri- 
ously, and the questions at issue be settled 
dispassionately and intelligently, always 
bearing in mind that while the intellectual 
is important, the spiritual is paramount. 





Our readers will take note that the next 
meeting of the Boston Methodist Social 
Union occurs on Monday evening, Feb. 16, 
at the Women’s Club House, New Century 
Building, Huntington Ave. It is Univer- 
sity Night, and Hon. E. H. Dunn, as gen- 
erous host, will welcome the faculty and 
theologues to the Union, with a fitting re- 
sponse from one of the students. The ad- 
dress of the evening will be given by Rev. 
Dr. Louis Albert Banks upon ** The Mem- 
ories vt a Circuit Rider.”’ See elsewhere 
the attractively prepared programs tor 
1903 - 1904. 





As we go to press a noteworthy conven- 
tion is holding its first session in Chicago. 
It is termed “ The Council ot Seventy Con- 
vention for Religious Education.” Distin- 
guished representatives of the leading de- 
nominations are participating in the exer- 
cises of the convention, with James B. 
Angell, LL. D., as president of the body. 
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The study of the Bible, especially as re- 
lated to Sunday-school work, is to have a 
large place in the discussions, Our own 
denomination is to be represented by 
President J. W. Bashtord, Professor George 
A. Coe, President Charles J. Little, and 
Secretary W. F. McDowell. We have 
already arranged to put our readers in 
close touch with this very important re- 
ligious gathering. 





Who can read the report of the union 
evangelistic services at Haverhill, on our 
last page, without feeling that the same 
sort of dead in-earnest work by our minis- 
ters in every community would produce 
equally gracious results? When we read of 
that kind of a religious campaign, it seems 
to us that the majority of our churches are 
only playing at evangelism. 





Possessions are great consumers of time. 
Only he who has few things has that joytul 
sense of the possession ot time. 





A sympathetic and yet critical and com- 
prehensive paper is that on Phillips 
Brooks by Dr. Washington Gladden in the 
February North American Review. Here 
is his estimate of Dr. Allen's biography of 
Brooks, which we earnestly commend to 
the personal attention of our ministers: 
“No intelligent student of the Christian 
religion — certainly no minister of the Gos. 
pel — can afford to leave this book unread, 
can even afford merely to borrow it. Bet- 
ter do without newspapers, novels and 


9s mentaries for a year than fail to possess 
t.?’ 





Dr. Withrow, of the Park Street Church, 
dislikes the word “ orthodox.” He says ot 
the Park Street Church that it has always 
been, and is, “ conservatively evangelical.’’ 
The term “ orthodox ” has, it is true, at va- 
rious timesin ifs histéry, fallen into bad 
company. Nevertheless there is a use tor 
the word, although great care should be 
used in either applying or withholding it. 
** Conservatively-evangelical ” is nota bad 
expression. Certainly the evangel ot Jesus 
Christ is worth being conserved. While 
men keep it, it will keep them. 





Rev. Dr. William Adams Brown, profess- 
or of Systematic Theology in Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York city, in his 
recently published book,“ The Essence of 
Christianity: A Study into the History of 
Definition,” concludes his review of the 
theories held by the leading thinkers ot the 
ages with the timely and important decla- 
ration that ‘in the world’s high debate con- 
cerning Christianity, the missionary is the 
true apologist.” Precisely so. The best 
way to convince the world is to convert it. 

The process of reading is a kind of sort- 
ing activity of the brain. The properly 
trained mind, when it takes up a news- 
paper tor example, will by a sort of ac- 
quired instinct immediately seiz» upon the 
items that are profitable for it to peruse 
and that are germane to its controlling life- 
purposes. Like the old time fisherman of 
Galilee, it will, on drawing the net, take in 
hand for use the good fish, and “cast the 
bad away.” It has been aptly remarked 
that “all that one needs,in order not to 
waste tie in general reading, is a large, 
complete set of principles to stow things 
away in.” The moment a man takes up a 
newspaper “ he lays his soul open, ex poses 
himself to all sides of the world in a sec- 
ond, and to several thousand years of the 
world at once.”” Reading is never a waste 
of time if it is conducted in accordance 
with this selective, discriminating, and 
assimilative method. 
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JOHN MITCHELL, THE LEADER 
AND THE MAN 


ELIZABETH CATHERINE MORRIS. 
From the Independent. 


RESIDENT of an athletic club of 
young coal miners ot Braidwood — 
his home town —at the age of sixteen, John 
Mitchell has been the president or the lead- 
ing spirit of some progressive movement 
ever since. He has entered no department 
of human interest and endeavor in which 
he bas not soon forged to the front and be- 
come the leader, the presiding officer, the 
one to whom all looked for guidance and 
advice. 

In his young manhood he became in- 
terested in various literary and debating 
societies, in athletic associations, in social 
and political reform clubs, but it was al- 
ways as president of these organizations 
that he was known; and when later he 
took up the more serious duties of citizenship 
he served as president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Spring Valley, IIl., the town which 
was then and is now his home. His ready 
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with it that which they have lacked oppor- 
tunity to acquire from study ot it. 

At ten he ran away from home, and went 
to work onafarm. Entering the mines as 
a door boy, at the age of thirteen, John 
Mitchell, as soon as he was old enough to 
do so, identified himself with the Knights 
of Labor, the organization then flourishing 
among the workers, He read and studied 
at night in an eftort to supplement the 
meagre education he had received; his 
thoughts were turned toward sociological 
questions, and Bellamy’s * Looking Back- 
ward,” Spencer’s ‘Social Statics,” and 
works of that character, proved to be at- 
tractive and helpful reading. Later he be- 
came interested in the law, and spent his 
idle moments for a year gaining such rudi- 
mentary knowledge as he might by the 
reading he was able to do. 

A roving disposition led him to leave 
Illinois about this time, and two trips were 
made to the West, where he worked in the 
mines of Colorado and New Mexico. Re- 
turning, however, to his birthplace, he sub- 
sequently settled at Spring Valley, and in 
June, 1891, was married to Miss Katherine 
O’ Rourke, the daughter of a pros- 
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wit, his logic and his facility in debate 
helped him to prominence in the small 
circle ot village life, as his magnetism, his 
fairness and his resourcefulness have 
brought him forward in the world of work 
and made ot him a figure unique in the in- 
dustrial history ot the nation. 

John Mitchell was born in the little town 
of Braidwood, Ill., on February 4, 1869. 
His father was of Irish birth, a miner, a 
farmer and a soldier in the Civil War. The 
death of his mother in 1871 and of his father 
four years later, lett the boy to the care of a 
step-mother, a conscientious, hard-working 
woman with absolutely no comprehension 
of the fine nature of the child intrusted to 
her. 

His early education was the same as that 
of thousands of the sons of poor men 
twenty-five years ago, a few weeks a season 
—as he could be spared trom his work of 
caring for his younger halt-brothers — at 
the country-school, and even this oppor- 
tunity restricted to a very few years. He 
early learned the gospel ot self-dependence, 
and early came into cuntact with those 
torces which have proved of value to many 
— the necessities which push boys and men 
out into the world to learn from contact 





perous miner, who was prominent 
in the local labor movement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell made and 
yet retain their home in Spring 
Valley. They have a bright and 
interesting family of three boys 
and a girl, ranging in age trom 
nine and one half to three and one- 
half years. A little son, born al- 
most two years ago, and called 
John Mitchell, died at the age of 
six months. 

For seven years after their mar- 
riage Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell lived 
the lives of the majority of Amer- 
ican people, happy in their home 
and busy with the training of their 
children, but with Mr. Mitchell’s 
elevation to the vice. presidency of 
the United Mine Workers came 
that break in the home life which 
seems to be the common fate of 
men connected with the labor 
movement. Busy traveling trom 
State to State, remaining scarcely 
long enough in any city to make 
headquarters there, Mr. Mitchell 
has been separated from his family 
practically eleven months of the 
year since 1898. He is devoted to 
his wife and children, and this 
separation trom them isan ever- 
present pain, one more of the per- 
sonal sacrifices which he makes to his work. 
The nearest approach to the enjoyment of 
family life which Mr. Mitchell’s associates 
kave seen him take is in the purchase of 
Christmas gifts, which he takes great de- 
light in selecting, always buying an extra 
present tor ** Sweetheart,” as he calls his 
little daughter. 

All the family are members of the Catho- 
lic Church, and Richard, the eldest, is an 
altar boy fcr his father’s long-time triend, 
Rev. John F. Power, whose library fur- 
nished many of the books and whose genial 
heart prompted many of the lessons that 
guided the young miner during the torma- 
tive period ot his life. 

Upon the tormation of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in 1890, Mr. Mitchell 
became a member of that union, His rise 
trom membership in a local union through 
the secretaryship of his sub-district organi- 
zation to the position of national organizer 
was rapid; in January, 1892, when in his 
twenty-ninth year, he was elected national 
vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
ot America ; the following September, upon 
the resignation of Mr. Ratchford, he was 
appointed acting president, and in January 
was elected to the presidency. He has been 
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unanimously re-elected to this Position 
each year following. 

The organization, which it had taken 
eight years to build up to a mem bership of 
43,000, has, in the past tour years, grown to 
be the strongest labor organization jp the 
world, its more than 300,000 members being 
the mine workers of the anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining fields ot the United 
States. Of the wondertul solidarity of this 
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remarkable organization a most impressive 
proof has been shown in the anthracite 
coal strike. 

While Mr. Mitchell has been so placed 
that he must of necessity lead strikes, his 
earnest desire is for peace, and peace he has 
sought diligently before the inauguration 
of every strike in which he has taken part. 
He was a prominent officer of the organiza- 
tion during the great soft coal strike otf 
1897, which fiually brought about the sys- 
tem of joint conference now in vogue be- 
tween the miners and operators of Illinois, 


- Indiana, Ohio and the western part ot Penn- 


sylvania. This “joint movement method,” 
as it is called, has for several years been in 
successtul operation in the bituminous coal 
fields mentioned. Here miners and opera- 
tors of the four States meet in joint conter- 
ence annually ; each presents a statement of 
the changes in the existing contract which 
he believes would tend to make a more sat- 
istactory basis for operations. The work of 
arriving at an understanding is done in 
committee, and the conclusions reached 
therein are presented to the joint convention 
tor final action. No definite rate by which 
all must abide is named for an entire State, 
but a scale at some basic point is fixed, and 
modifications upon that are made to fit 
conditions existing in different localities. 
It is to bring such methods into vogue in 
the anthracite coal industry that Mr. 
Mitchell has labored unceasingly. He is 
firm in the belief that a strike sould never 
be resorted to until conditions which have 
become intolerable have failed of adjust- 
ment by appeal to reason, by mediation, 
conciliation or arbitration. He believes 
that the best solution of the labor problem 
under the existing order is found in the 
plan adopted in the bituminous mining 
districts mentioned, and he is naturally i0- 
tensely interested in seeing the relations o! 
employer and employee in the anthracite 
field placed upon the same basis. The fact 
that such an arrangement has never 6x- 
isted in the anthracite industry makes | 
more difficult of introduction there. It 
seems impossible for those opposing thé 
movement to understand that it seek! 
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merely to preserve a balance of power be- 
tween the employer and the worker ; that 
it seeks justice tor both sides not through 
the fear of each other, but through mutual 
respect nurtured by triendly business in- 
tercourse. 

In this Mr. Mitchell is deeply imbued 
with a sense of his personal responsibility 
and the responsib lity of the organization 
he represents. Upon no ground whatso- 
ever will he sustain his people in the viola- 
tion of a contract. This position is prob- 
ably most toreibly bronght out in his 
speech before the special convention held 
in July last to consider the matter of call- 
ing out the bituminous miners to help the 
anthracite workers win the fight in which 
they were then engaged. Written in 
Wilkesbarre, where the sentiment of the 
most conservative was in favor of a strike 
of the soft coal miners as being the only 
effective means of bringing sbout an early 
settlement of the anthracite trouble, writ- 
ten without a knowledge of the sentiment 
of the bituminous miners, but with tull 
consciousness of the contagion of strike 
fever, in this speech Mr. Mitchell took a 
strong stand against sympathetic strikes 
and in favor of the observance ot contract 
provisions under any and all circum- 
stances. He said, in part: 


“Sympathetic strikes have many adherents, 
and the efficacy of such metbods appeals 
strongly to those who, being directly involved 
in trouble,do not always recognize the effect 
of their action upon the public mind; but the 
past history of the labor movement teaches 
jessons that should not be forgotten today. As 
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not repeat the mistakes which, like milestones, 
mark the path trod by the toiling masses in 
their never ceasing struggle for better and 
higber civilization. This, like all great pro- 
gressive movements, bas met with repulses, 
but, gathering new sirength in adversity, 
moves forward and onward again in its march 
to ultimate victory. Each defeat should teach 


lessons of inestimable value in framing the 
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lines upon which present and future battles 
shall be fought and won.” 


Among the large employers of labor with 
whom his work has brought Mr. Mitchell 
into contact he is respected and admired as 
being broad, intelligent and perfectly 
frank. They know tbat in conference he 
fights ably and unceasingly tor the best 
terms it is possible to secure for the men he 
represents; they know, too, that when a 

















THE MITCHELL CHILLREN 


far as my knowledge goes, I do not know of one 
Solitary sympathetic strike of any magnitude 
Which has bee successful; on the contrary, 
the most conspicuous among the sympathetic 
labor struggles bave resulted in ignominious 
and crushing defeat, not only for the branch of 
industry originally involved, but also for the 
divisions participating through sympathy. In 
my judgment the United Mine Workers should 


ccptract is once made, even though he may 
regard it as unfair to the miners, it will be 
enforced to the letter. The operators look 
upon bim as entirely fair, and itis not un- 
usual to have disputes which have arisen 
at the mines and which subordinate officers 
have been unable to adjust, referred by the 
owners ot the properties in question for 
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settlement by Mr. Mitchell. While always 
willing to be of service in the adjudication 
of any dispute, he invariably declines to 
be the sole arbiter in the case, holding that 
no matter how tair he desired to be, his 
natural bias might make him lean toward 
the miners’ side and prevent his doing full 
justice to the uperator. 

Mr. Mitchell is an open fighter; he is a 
master of resource; as a speaker, he has 
none of the passionate eloquence cf the 
labor leader as popularly known; he re- 
sorts to none of the tricks ot the orator, 
but he is logical and convincing and ex- 
presses himself in such a manner that even 
the little breaker boys who always attend 
the mass meetings in the coal fields are 
able to comprehend his meaning. 

He presides over many curious conven- 
tions, meetings which are in themselves 
most interesting studies. In these his 
sense of fairness is prominently displayed 
and his ready wit often brings the laugh 
which heals what might easily develop into 
arupture. Some of the conventions of the 
mine workers are attended by as many as 
800 delegates, and often fully one-half of 
this number does not speak or understand 
the English language. The man who de- 
sires to have his name in the record of the 
proceedings, the parliamentarian who 
comes to the convention armed with his 
manual and watches for an opportu- 
nity to trap the presiding officer, the 
self-seeking individual evident in all 
movements, is there to add to the con- 
tusion of tongues and ideas necessarily 
present. But all these Mr. Mitchell man- 
ages with a master hand; he is always 
cool and self- possessed ; he always knows 
just what he wishes to do, but never 
attempts to coerce the delegates into taking 
any action of which they do not en- 
tirely approve. Aithough he knows 
that his endorsement of a policy is suffi. 
cient to secure the adoption of that policy 
without discussion by the convention, 
every man who desires to present his views 
is given an“ opportunity to do so, after 
which Mr. Mitchell states the situation as 
he sees it. His advice is always accepted 
as sound and acted upon without further 
comment. 

A perverse fate has also made Mr 
Mitchell, who by desire and direction must 
ever be engaged in an effort to secure 
shorter hours of labor tor those he repre- 
sents, an overtime worker himself. Ordi- 
narily he spends from nine to twelve hours 
at his desk every day; during the anthra- 
cite coal strike and for a considerable period 
after its close he gave constant’attevtion to 
his work for fifteen hours each day. This 
has always been done cheertully, however, 
as he regards no personal sacrifice too great 
if through it benefit can be secured to 
others. He never directs a subordinate 
officer to do any work which he himself 
would hesitate to do, and he often person- 
ally takes up tasks which might be dele- 
gated to others, for the reason that he would 
rather bear a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility than ask another to do so. When it 
became necessary to send men into portions 
ot West Virginia in which organizers were 
liable to come under the ban of the Federal 
injunctions issued there, he stated to those 
assigned to that field that only for the fact 
that his presence was absolutely necessary 
in the anthracite region, he would himself 
take up the work in West Virginia, as there 
was considerable reluctance on his part in 
asking others to go where they were liable 
to be arrested. 

In bis bearing Mr. Mitchell is grave and 
dignified ; his expressive brown eyes, the 
firm, strong lines of face and chin, and the 
dark brown hair combed back trom a high 
forehead give him a sober, thoughtful ap- 
pearance; and the marks of care, those 
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easily perceived evidences of tremendous 
responsibility and unremitting devotion to 
work have,in four years, wrought such a 
change in his face that the epithet, ‘* The 
Boy President,” applied to him at the time 
ot his election to the presidency of the 
United Mine Werkers ot America, no 
longer describes him; instead he is some- 
times called the “* Old Young Man.”’ 

He has, toa remarkable degree, the abil- 
ity to keep his own counsel, and many an 
able and energetic special correspondent 
has discovered that upca some occasions it 
is entirely impossible to interview Mr. 
Mitchell. He recognizes the value of dis- 
creet silence and the effect of words coming 
trom one who says little. He does not take 
any one into his voufidence, and, although 
thousands ot the mine workers do not 
know him by sight, and few ot them claim 
any intercourse with him, the influence of 
his personality is such that men who know 
naught of his plans yield themselves con- 
fidently to his guidance in what are to 
them the most important transactions in 
their lives. 

He is untailingly courteous to all, and is 
ever ready to lend assistance to any one 
asking it. In taking up his correspond- 
ence, he invariably replies first to such let- 
ters as may ask help which he can render 
or indicate a service be may do. Call upon 
him when they may, at the beginning ot a 
day tull of serious and important work, at 
the close ot twelve or fourteen hours of un- 
ceasing toil, newspaper men, committees, 
people with something to say and those 
with nothing are welcomed, given a re- 
spectiul hearing, and dismissed with the 
feeling that whatever they had to present 
has been given adequate attention. No 
miner grimy with the dust of the pit, no 
door boy or mule teeder who comes to him 
tails to receive a pleasant greeting and the 
word of advice desired; and no one, in 
however belligerent a mood he may have 
come to the office during the past summer, 
when affairs of the most vital and tar- 
reaching importance were being consid- 
ered, went away feeling angry or ill treated. 
Mr. Mitchell’s work is exceedingly heavy ; 
it is often disagreeable; it requires the ut- 
most tact, patience and devotion; it de- 
mands a kind of ability rare and ot a high 
order; and for the services of all these 
qualities which he possesses to such a pro- 
nounced degree he has been many times 
offered remuneration largely in excess of 
that which he receives from the United 
Mine Workers ot America; but he feels it 
to be his duty, as it is also his desire, to 
remain in* this movement until the work 
which he has mapped out for himself shall 
be done. 

More than once in his briet career has 
the lime light been turned full upon him ; 
many times have his people given most 
gratifying evidences of their devotion and 
ot their beliet in his ability and integrity ; 
scores ot the mep and women who judge a 
man by his true worth and appreciate him 
ior trank, able and fearless fighting on the 
side he believes to be right have heartily 

praised him for the work he has done; but 
he is the same plain, unassuming John 
Mitchell, unchanged by the plaudits of the 
tew or the many, the same young president 
ot the mine workers, the same whole souled 
triend ready ever with a helping hand to 
smooth the wrinkle trom some one’s path- 
way. Such is the man who, with a nature 
and a beart extremely sensitive to suffer- 
ing and injustice, is seeking, by what he 
believes to be the most effective means, to 
secure to the underground workers a small 
measure of this world’s comforts, and who 
desires to see men employed in coal min- 
ing s0 compensated as to enable their chil- 
dren to become citizens of whom the na- 
tion shall be proud. “In the grimy, 
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bruised hand of the miner was the little™a poor boy and girl to improve an o 


white hand ot a child, a child like the chil- 
dren ot the rich, and in the heart of the 
miner was the soul-rooted determination 
to starve to the last crust of bread and fight 
out the long, dreary battle to win a life for 
the child and secure for it a place in the 
world in keeping with advancing civiliza- 
tion.”’ 


Scranton, Pa. 





THAT VESTED CHOIR 
REV. LEVI W. STAPLES. 


ANY friends are inquiring about it. 
For this reason we venture to sug- 
gest the following : 

It is now almost a year since we organ- 
ized it at Asbury Temple, and we are 
more than ever convinced of its wisdom 
and utility. We have a little over one hun- 


_ dred boys and girls and young people in reg- 


ular training and service — two evenings 
each week and two services on Sunday — 
with no signs as yet of flagging interest. 
To be a little more explicit, we have 44 
boys and 17 men in the boy choir, and 43 
girls in the girl choir. Both these choirs 
are trained separately but simultaneously, 
and are usually combined in church serv- 
ices. Each supplements and helps the 
other. 
What Do You Pay Them? 


They are not hirelings. A place in one 
of the Temple Choirs is earnestly coveted 
by the parents for their children and by 
the children themselves, because of the 
excellent drill and training that it gives 
them in the best sacred music. Hence 
there are numbers on the waiting list con- 
stantly. They sing nothing cheap or 
trashy — nothing but the best. For the 
worship of God it is the best and sweetest 
music that we ever had, both in quality 
and in volume. In the three hymns that 
we sing at each service the congregation 
also catches the spirit of song, and every- 
body seems to sing. The only expense is 
the salary of our organist and choirmaster 
and the purchase of folio music for their 
use. And then, in the payment of these 
bills, we are cheered by the thought that 
this money really comes back into the 
musical education of our own boys and 
girls. 

Discipline 

The almost perfect deportment of this 
large aggregation of young life in all pub- 
lic worship is a matter of very common 
remark by those coming into the services 
for the first time. The religious influence 
in our choirs is also very strong, 22 of our 
choristers having united with the church 
during the past year, and many more are 
coming. Last Sunday more than half 
the choir knelt together at the commun- 
ion altar. 

Vestme nts 

Yes, we have them. They are exceed- 
ing simple and inexpensive — merely a 
college gown with white collar. They are 
advantageous in this: (1) They eliminate 
all thought of drese from the service of the 
choirs, The rich and the poor can stand 
side by side in this worship and service of 
God, with no shame of shabbiness or 
pride of superior dress quality. (2) Phey 
greatly aid in the discipline of the choirs 
by adding a sevse of responsibility and 
dignity to each individual chorister. (3) 
They are a real economy, enabling many 
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tunity which otherwise would be ne 


them. When these facts become appar. 
ent, they drive out any prejudice that 
might otherwise exist in the minds of 
some. We are imitating no church, re. 
viving no medizval custom, but are try- 
ing to bring common-sense appliances to 
our present-day problems, and it works 
well. 
How Do You Make It Succeed ? 


Very much of the success of this work 
of course, results from the enthusiasm 
and ability of our organist and choirmas. 
ter, Miss Mary E. Chamberlin. She jx 
herself thoroughly proficient in musi: 
and every chorister knows it. She is also 
untiring in her efforts for the choir, has 
the rare faculty of inspiring a prolonged 
enthusiasm in her choristers, and last, 
but not least, she is a disciplinarian of 
high order. The pastor and the music 
committee also stand back of it ull with 
their undivided and cordial encourage. 
ment. 

Advantages 

The movement is enlisting talent that 
before was latent and overlooked, and is 
bringing it into Jines of steady self-im- 
provement and of real helpfulness to the 
church. It is leading our young people 
to habits of devoutness and to a love for 
Christian worship, and is an element of 
great strength to the church services, The 
audiences at six o’clock Sunday evenings 
especially show a steady increase in num- 
bers and in loyalty throughout the past 
year, and the Temple Choirs contribute, 
in no small degree, to this very gratifying 
result. 


Waltham, Mass. 





ARKANSAS LETTER 
“ FRATERNAS.” 


HIS southwestern country moves on- 
ward to greatness with constantly 
accelerated speed. Towns bloom over 
night with the magic, though not barbaric, 
accompaniments of the Great Mogul loco- 
motive and the electric light. A little west 
of us is Oklahoma, with towns of fitteen 
thousand (two) and towns ot eight to ten 
thousand (some two or more), and a coun- 
try which smiles upward to its Maker and 
responds generously to the tiller of its 
tertile soil. The first pioneers in ali this 
glorious region of suany lands and occa- 
sioval mountsins — the Southwest, reach- 
ing trom St. Louis to Los Angeles, ani to 
the Gulf of Mexico — were the M sthoidist 
circuit-riders, who braved the cycione and 
blizzard and met the wild [ndian with un- 
bending eye and conquering faith. Betore 
the towns were brought forth, or ever th: 
settlers had formed the simplest form ot 
government, the bronzed veterans of the 
Cross, with Bible, Hymn-book, and Dis- 
cipline, after having ridden a mustang 
pony over fifty mules to reach the place, 
gathered a small company together and 
preached the Gospel of tree grace. Thus 
Methodism has ever been in the van. And, 
thank God, she is still on the firing line! 
The preachers still cry from the tront back 
to the serried hosts of soldiers of the cross, 
** Forward, [srael!”” When the North Pole 
is finally located, a Methodist preacher will 
be in the vicinity, it, indeed, he is not the 
discoverer himself ! 

Marconi’s achievement seems but a small 
affair, so rapidly are we moving and 80 
quickly does one sensation succeed at- 
other ; and the Italian's achievement wil! 
not be sung in heaven, while the heroics 0! 
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the Methodist itinerants will be told with 
enthusiasm a8 long as the eternal years 
shall roll. The song of Moses and the 
tam may be the first song of heaven, but 
the second will certainly be a recollection, 
Jesus, Lover of my soul,” the Wesleyan 


and world hymn. . " 


It is a matter of general interest, for 
which we are profoundly grateful, that the 
church ot Southern Methodism southwest 
ot St. Louis, which last year gave the larg- 
ast sum to the cause of foreign missions, is 
in the commercial metropolis of the rapidly 
developing Indian Territory, the town of 
Muskogee — $1,057 being the amount so 
generously given. , 


That our work io the Southwest is very 
important is evidenced by the selection on 
the part of the college of Bishops, trom 
their number, of men only who are equal 
to the demands of this mighty section, and 
whose sagacity and statesmanship in Con- 
terence chair and cabinet have stood the 
test in every place they have filled. Bishop 
Hoss had perhaps the most delicate mat- 
ters to handle that ever engrossed the mind 
ot a new Bishop,in his presidency oi the 
Little Rock and White River Conferences ; 
but both in the chair and cabinet he con- 
firmed the wisdom of the General Conter- 
ence which elected him by one of the most 
handsome majorities ever given a Bishop 
chosen on the first ballot. Bishop Hendrix, 
so statesmanlike and imperial of mind, so 
tender and sympathetic of nature, and so 
spirituelle in soul, heid the gavel in the 
juur great Texas Conterences. His re- 
alignment and rearrangement of the Dallas 
churebes, so that about six indifferent or- 
ganizations are made into four strong soci- 
eties, three of them metropolitan in size 
and importance, bodes good fortune tor our 
work in that growing city of the Empire 
State of the Southwest. First Church will 
rebuild at # cost ot $150,000, Trinity at a 
‘ost of $60,000, and Floyd Street will put up 
a $35,000 structure. The Knickerbocker 
brothers, Huvert and Percy, have charge 
of the two last-named churches. Thirty- 
one and twenty-nine, respectively, we have 
no more brilliant young men in the caurch 
than they are, and none who haye been 
more uniformly successiul. 

. * 

When you, from the Hub of the Universe, 
visit the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904, 
it will pleasantly surprise you to find 
Southern Methodism in the lead of all the 
Protestant denominations, with more than 
6,500 members, and with the magnificent 
St. John’s, cathedral-like in value, though 
not so in architecture, the finest Protestant 
chureh in the city, it not in the Southwest. 
Dr. James W. Lee is the brilliant author- 
pastor. 

* - 

All our people are much interested in the 
work of the Joint Commission op the 
Hymnal for both churches. From alt re- 


ports the presence and work of your rep- 


resentatives was highly enjoyed and thor- 
oughly approved, as they met from day to 
day in patient and painstaking examina- 
tion of the plans tor hymns, which are to 
form the body of sacred poetry and spir- 
itual music tor the people called Metho- 
dists from Maine to Calitornia, and trom 
Canada to the Gult of Mexico. The 
churches of Nashville, where they held 
their meeting jointly with our representa- 
tives, were filled with great crowds to hear 
Dr. Cobern and the other able men whose 
ministry has been so acceptable at home. 
Dr. Fitzgerald S. Parker, son of the late 
Bishop Parker, and a member of the Juint 
Commission, was my successor at Crowley, 
Louisiana. If all the members of the Com- 


mission were as well qualified as Dr. 
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Parker, no Methodist need fear for the 
safety of our hymnology, nor for its sound- 
ness and musical efficiency. By the way, 
I think he is a graduate of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. 

es *« 

There seems to be a general revival of 
the religion of Jesus Christ on its humani- 
tarian side. Sociology and Christian So- 
cialism, it you please, ure subjects to 
conjure with. Their importance cannot be 
underestimated. There is certainly no 
conflict between humanity and faith, be- 
tween working for better temporal and 
social conditions for the masses and their 
spiritual salvation. We hope to hasten the 
day when humiliating charity to underpaid 
labor will be succeeded by justice to all 
classes, removing thereby the necessity for 
much charity. Our work isto make men 
and women. It our paltry charity makes 
them nothing more than beggars and crim- 
inals, how shall we answer in that day to 
God for not having made it possible for 
them to earn a liberal wage? That the 
Christian world is arousing to the tact that 
Jesus does not indorse a pharisaical 
church member, who makes 50 per cent. 
income on his investment annually, while 
many of his employees must depend upon 
his and other folks’ charity, is evident; und 
if we of the Methodist Church expect the 
common people to hear us as in the days of 
old, we as ministers must get down into 
the centre of their real needs, aud among 
throbbing multitudes, preaching uot in 
platitudes, but in true and definite terms, 
the real brotherhood of Jesus Christ, both 
by our words and practice, and, above all 
things, by our votes. 





PITTSBURG LETTER 
“ IGNATIUS.” 


UR Conference is being visited by 
many gracious revivals. Some have 
closed, while others are yetin progress. It 
is impossible to give any adequate estimate 
of the work at this time, but the reports 
which come in through the daily press and 
otherwise would not seem to indicate that 
the day of revivals is past. The most ex- 
tensive works of grace so far reported have 


occurred at Mt. Washington (Rev. L. S. 


Wilkinson, pastor), and Millvale (Rev. 
G. L. C. Richardson, pastor). Except in 
two or three instances, pastors have been 
their own evangelists. Itis wortay of note 
that many of the most successful revivalists 
in our Conterence are to be found among 
the young men who have been trained in 
our colleges and theological schools. And, 
on the other hand, the wisdom of our polity 
is seen in the fact that our system has 
allowed us to admit to our ministry some 
men who came without these privileges, 
but who have tully demonstrated their 
ability to win men to Christ. 
ie * 


Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., is to return to 
the pastorate of Christ Church again, and 
will take up his work here about April 1, 
subject to the appointing power, of course. 
This is one of the wealthiest congregations 
in Methodism, and was tormerly served 
for a term of nearly five years by Dr. Dor- 
chester. For several years an influential 
element of the church has suught to bring 
him back. This movement led a year ago 
to the resignation of Dr. Henry Baker, 
who was then pastor; but Dr. Dorchester 
retused to come at that time. Then two of 
the rising stars of Eastern Methodism were 
beckoned, but both shook their heads, not- 
withstanding the salary is equal to that of 
a congressman. Then Dr. E. A. Blake, of 
the New York East Conference, consented 
to come, with the express understanding 
that his appointment was to last but one 
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year. Such an understanding was not nec- 
essary, for no man in the Pittsburg Conter- 
ence receives his appointment tor more 
than one year ata time. It was a matter of 
courtesy, however. Not many Methodist 
churches when they “call” a man are 
polite enough to inform him before coming 
that at the end of one year he can pack up 
and move on. In spite of the brevity of 
his pastorate, Dr. Blake has achieved de- 
cided success and has won a large place in 
the hearts of his people as well as of his 
brethren in the ministry. 


The Cratton congregation recently gave a 
rec3ption and supper in honor of our pre- 
siding elder, Dr. Boyle, and his estimable 
wite. It was held in the church. [nvita- 
tions were issued to all the preachers and 
their wives in the district. Nearly all were 
present. The affair was in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. W. W. Youngson, and was 
most delightful throughout. Toasts were 
responded to by Drs. McGuire, Starkey, 
Arthur Smith, Blake, Boyle, Lowther, and 
others. At 8.30 all retired to the main 
auditorium and heard Dr. Slutz deliver his 
lecture on “ The Well-Poised Gentleman” 
to a large popular audience. 

This event seemed to give inspiration to 
the Preachers’ Meeting, and the executive 
committee was authorized to arrange tor a 
banquet, with invitations to be issued to 
all members of the Conference and their 
wives. The idea proved a popular one. 
Two hours were spent in a social way at 
Emory Church, atter which a company of 
more than one hundred sat down at Caté 
de Youngson. The post-prandials were of 
ahigh order. Dr. Leak presided, and was 
in his usual happy mood. Toasts were 
responded to by Drs. C. W. Smith, E. L. 
Eaton, W. B. Slutz, and Rev. J. W. Hott- 
man. The feature which rendered both ot 
these social affairs espesially delightful 
was the presence of such large numbers of 
the mistresses of the manse. It afforded 
the brethren opportunities to make com- 
parisons — and the sisters also, 


* * 


Every Methodist rejoices in the splen did 
outcome of the Thank Offering movement, 
and no one doubts the importance to be at- 
tached to the work of Dr. Mills in this 
glorious achievement. But “ Ignatius” 
would like to tell your readers of what one 
presiding elder has done in this campaign. 
Reterence is made to Dr. T. N. Boyle, ot 
the Pittsburg District. Not only has he 
taken good care of every interest con- 
nected with his district, but has responded 
to the appeals of his brethren to assist 
them in lifting debts and dedicating new 
churches. During the last three years, un- 
der his preaching and management otf 
finances in dedications and debt-raisings, 
more than $150,000 has been subscribed. 
The bulk ot this work has been done in 
our own Conterence, but has not by any 
means been limited-to it. We question it 
another presiding elder in Methodism can 
show such a record. In the same period 
the total benevolent collections ot the dis- 
trict have advanced from $28,100 to $42,000 
—a gain of 33 per cent. 


ca . 


The rapid rise in the cost of living has 
been met by many of our churches with a 
generous increase in pastoral support. 
The tollowing churches have added $200 
more to the pastor’s salary for the com- 
ing year: California Avenue, Braddock, 
Fourth Avenue, Ballevuse, West Newton, 
Mount Washington, West Ead, California, 
Washington First Church and Mifflin Ave- 
nue. Doubtless extended inquiry would 
bring to light like increase on several other 
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THE FAMILY 


THE INEVITABLE 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
How strange it is that, dying day by day, 
Death seems no nearer ; 


We pass the many milestones on our way, 
Yet see no clearer. 


We feel there comes an end, tho’ it may 
seem 
As tar as ever; 
A friend receives his call — for us we deem 
It may come never. 


So Death’s dark sea upon the shining shore 
Of lite encroaches, 

And we are heedless of the warning roar 
Ot its approaches. 


God marks our earthly time from our first 
breath, 
Not our selection ; 
In His hands is the power of life and death 
And resurrection. 


The Lord our light, no soul has need to fear 
The new condition, 

But calmly, whether it be far or near, 
Await transition. 


Lynn, Mass. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Our message brought 00 answer, 
Our dream did not come true, 
But we have freshened weary lives 
In ways we never Knew. 
— Lucy Lareom. 
7 bd t 
If you would help a soul bear its sorrow, 
introduce it to a greater one. —Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones. 


No one can ask honestly or hope fully to 
be delivered trom temptation unless he 
has himselt honestly and firmly determined 
to do the best he can to keep out of it. — 


Ruskin. 


a*e 


Let what is natural in you raise itselt to 
the level of the spiritual, and let the spirit- 
ual become once more natural. Thus will 
your development be harmonious, and the 
peace of heaven will shine upon your 
brow ;— always on condition that your 
peace is made, and that you have climbed 
your Calvary. — Amiel, 


e*« 


“Don’t you go an’ git sorry fer yerself. 
That’s one thing I can’t stand in nobody. 
There’s always lots of other folks you kin 
be sorry fer ’stid of yerself. Ain’t you 
proud you ain’t gota harelip? Why, that 
one thougbt is enough to keep me from 
ever gittin’ sorry ter mysel{.”— From 
“ Lovey Mary,” in Century. 


As the years go by we see that some 
things we used to pray for would better be 
dropped out of our petitions. The growing 
sense that God knows best is one of the 
chief compensations for life’s disappoint- 
ments. But though our prayers tend to 
have less of petition in them, they should 
become with added experience fuller and 
fuller ot communion. If we beg our Father 
less, we talk to Him more. — Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

* * a 

Suffering is not a finality, but an inci- 
dent; but it is wrought into the spirit of 
man that it may leave there its purification, 
its tenderness, its clearer and holier cision. 
The cup of sorrow is held to all lips, but 
they that drink are thereby strengthened to 
press on to that heritage of peace, posses- 
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sion, and bliss which, like the vision of the 
great white rose in Dante’s Paradiso, 
blooms not only at the end of the journey 
but shines from atar and distills its secret 
sweetness through the darkest hour o! the 
pilgrimage. — Outlvok. 


«*« 


There are some people wbo seem to radi- 
ate happiness. It is easier to be happy 
when we are with them. They come like 
sunshine into any company, and eyes are 
brighter just because they are there. They 
seem to have been born and tashioned just 
ior this, to make their little world a little 
happier. Frank Bullen,in his inimitable 
tale of the South Seas, ‘*‘ The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” speaks ot that curious substance 
known as ambergris. It is tound floating 
when a whale has been killed, and its one 
use is to heighten the odor of scent, Itis 
employed in commerce for thatonly. Yet 
this strange substance —ambergris they 
call it — that gives a body and a fragrance 
to a hundred essences, is absolutely odor- 
less itself. And I think that all of us have 
known some lives, quite commonplace, 
fragrant with no giits, yst every lite they 
touched or entered seemed to be brighter 
and happier and richer for them. It may 
be some are bora artists in happiness, as 
others have been born artists in color. — 
G. H. Morrison, in *' The Gentle Art of 
Making Happy.”’ 

«*se 

An old gardener inspecting plants tor his 
friend, the other day, was careful to pluck 
off every yellow leat. ‘* These tellows are 
bad tor them,” he said. ‘“‘ A living branch 
gives back :aore than it takes from the tree, 
but a dying branch, while it greedily drinks 
up the nutriment, makes no return what- 
ever.” There are things in many a man’s 
life which correspond to those dying 
branches — duties no longer due, recrea- 
tions that no longer recreate, conventions 
that no longer bind, forms that have gotten 
empty, and fashions that have lost their 
meaning and beauty. These were once 
green and lush and gave fair promise of 
fruittulness; but now for a long while they 
have been drooping and growing yellow. 
All interest has gone out of them and they 
have ceased to bring to the lite budget any 
contribution of real worth. And yet the 
useless things still hang upon a man, waste 
his time and sap his vital energy.... As 
one grows older, as it becomes increas- 
ingly plain that his time is shortening and 
that if he proposes to do anything before he 
goes he must be about it, the problem of 
vital economy becomes more and more 
pressing. ‘* What can I do without? Where 
can I get more time? How can I gain more 
strength for life’s larger uses?” 

Just here the gardener’s hint is of value. 
It takes courage to do it; but some of us 
might substantially increase our product of 
blossoms and of fruit if we would reso- 
lutely pluck offcertain dying twigs and 
sundry yellowing leaves. — Congregation- 
alist. 

a * 

Trouble has many phases. It may be 
chiefly our lot to endure bodily weaknesses, 
illness and pain, the chastening rod laid 
upon us in physical disability and grind- 
ing torture of nerve, and aching head or 
limbs. Some of God’s children are inva- 
lids, shut tn to theirown homes. They can 
illustrate the grace of God by the sweet- 
ness with which they endure this discipline. 
Others have health, strength and ease of en- 
vironment, but meet with losses and 
crosses through the ill-doing or the incapac- 
ity of their dear ones; the sorrow that is 
borne because ot families and kindred who 
in some way go wrong, is far harder to 
bear than any personal suffering. And 
death enters home after home, and there 
talls a pall upon joy, and life is veiled, and 
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it seems well nigh impossible to tace on. 
ward, without the presenve and Sympathy 
of cheery comrades on the road, who were 
all in all to the home. In every aspect of 
tribulation there is something that hurts, 
Well tor us it there is also sometiing that 
helps: Greater sympathy with:Him who 
sends the affliction, more consciousness os 
His nearness, more love to Him. Can we 
say with Whittier in the hour of trial, 


* We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy, that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for,Thee, 

W hose will be done!”’ 


If so, sorrow has wrought in us its perfect 
work, and made us aware of the Divine 
Hand that never gives one stroke too 
many.— MARGARET K. SANGSTER, in Chris. 
tian Intelligencer. 


God will not change. The restless years may 
bring 

Sunlight and shade, the glories of the spring, 

And silent gloom of sunless winter hours, 

Joy mixed with grief, sharp thorns with fra. 
grant flowers, 

Earth lights may shine awhile, and then grow 
dim ; 

But God is true; there is no change in Him, 


Rest in the Lord today, and all thy days: 

Let His unerring hand direct thy ways 

Through the uncertainty, and hope, and fear, 

That meet thee on the threshold of the year ; 

And find, while all life’s changing scenes piss 
by, 

Thy refuge in the Love that cannot die. 


— Hdith H. Divall. 





A DEACONESS IN THE MINING 
REGIONS 


ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


66 AVE you ever been in the heart 

of the mining regions? [f not, 
you cannot understand the conditions 
surrounding the workers there. In C—, 
where I was stationed, the winter winds 
sweep down the mountain sides with ter- 
rific force, while in summer the electrical 
storms are fearful. My work was not 
only in the town itself, but among the 
people of the ‘patches.’ These are little 
groups of miners’ cabins with no stores, 
no churches, no schools, but with count- 
less saloons — ‘speak-easies,’ most of 
them. 

‘“* It used to seem to me that these were 
the people the Master meant when He 
spoke of those for whose souls no man 
cares. They were mostly foreigners, and 
of the lowest types. I have seen in 
the streets of C—— Poles, Huns, Ital- 
ians, Indians, Syrians, Chinese, aud 
even Moors. There was ‘ Little Italy,’ 
‘Little Hungary,’ and so on, and 
the people were practically ignored 
by the law as well as by schools 
and, almost, by churches, Thefts and 
murders, though of common occurrence, 
were unnoticed, so far as any legal at- 
tempt at discovery and punishment was 
concerned. 

‘*T must tell you about Lazarus Row. 
It was a long line of houses lining an en- 
tire street, each rented by a man who, in 
turn, sublet rooms for sleeping purposes to 
other men. Each house, for instance, 
had three rooms on its lower floor, the 
middie one being dark. This space and 
that on the second floor — oue room, or 
two, as it chanced — would be rented out 
to forty other men, each of whom, by 
paying one dollar a month, had the priv- 
ilege of sleeping on the floor and a char ce 
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to cook his own food in the common 
kitchen. You may imagine the results 
from such herding! 

“But the strikes were the worst! I 
could not eat my own food by reason of 
the starving faces that I could see even if 
my eyes were closed. I remember one 
mother who lived in a cellar with three 
little children. One day, in desperation, 
she walked over the mountains to try to 
find her husband who was at work there 
and get a little money from him. She 
reached the place only to learn that he 
had just been killed in the mine! When 
I found those children they had man- 
aged to get some cold potatoes, and were 
devouring them like wild animals. 

‘“ T went to the editor of one of the pa- 
pers in town and told him the story. He 
would not believe it. 

“*Oh, no,’ said he. ‘I don’t doubt 
they were hungry, but you don’t mean 
people are actually starving here.’ 

‘«*T mean exactly that,’ I said. ‘Come 
with me and see for yourself.’ We went 
together, finding that the only thiug the 
family had to eat was some chicken corn ! 

“*Tt is awful!’ said he. ‘ You can 
have my paper for anything you want.’ 

‘“ The story was printed with big head- 
lines, and we organized relief work. The 
school children helped by each bringing 
something, if only half atdozen potatoes or 
a loaf of bread. A member of the corpora- 
tion sent us fifty dollars, and there was 
generous response from the citizens. How 
the supplies poured in! I felt like a min- 
iature edition of Clara Barton. Every 
case was personally investigated, and 
such a task as.it was! Barefooted chil- 
dren with handkerchiefs over their heads 
would follow me in the street, crying : 

‘“*] want some eat! That eat all gone, 
I want some eat !’ 

‘“‘T came near getting intojtrouble with 
Mike Grass. Mike lived in the middle 
room of a house on Lazarus Row. His 
fellow-inmates were Italians, rough, coal- 
marked workmen who could speak no 
English. The case was reported to me as 
that of a man with several children ; but 
the ‘children’ were these Italians, who 
were ‘baching.’ I learned the truth 
about it, but it would have been unsafe to 
make Mike and his Italians my enemies, 
so I had to give jhim something, if not 
more than a few potatoes. The Italians, 
as a rule, live on greens andjmacaroni, 
the Poles on beer and dryjbread. 

‘‘Then there was Tasco. When I went 
to his house the door Was locked, and 
there was a long delay before it was 
opened by a girl of the pure Italian type. 
A boy as beautifuljstood behind her, 1 
asked for their mother. A man appeared, 
and then others, till in two minutes the 
room was filled with black-baired, hand- 
some Italians, in low-necked, red woolen 
shirts. The one woman amongjthem, her 
babe in her arme, looked like a veritable 
Madonna. But they couldn’t talk Eng- 
lish, nur I Italian, so I Jeft without much 
satisfaction, though I fancy they under- 
stood me better than they seemed to. 

“That afternoon a tall, fine-looking 
young fellow came to the office and said : 
‘I villa see voman.,’ 

‘«* And who are you?’ I asked. 

‘“‘*7T Taseo Alfan. I no nodings to eat.’ 

** You bach?’ 

“* Yes, I bach. I no—I no—I plenty 
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mad! They cav English, but they no 
favor me!’ 

‘*Then I understood that for some rea- 
son the other inmates of the house would 
not share witb him. 

‘** What do you want?’ 

‘** Vat you give me?’ 

‘**T give you some potatoes.’ He took 
the potatoes, and by degrees I learned his 
story. ‘Why not go home to your 
mother?’ I asked. 

‘** When I get ‘money,’ he replied, ‘I 
go to my mother. I no eat from my 
mother.’ 

*** Company stores?’ Oh, yes, the 
amount due the men was credited on the 
books of the company, and they had to 
buy there whatever they bought or lose 
their jobs — aud the stores often charged 
double what the same goods could be 
bought for elsewhere. 

‘* These foreigners do not lose their old 
country customs in coming to America. 
Indeed, there is no opportunity for them 
to lose them through contact with Ameri- 
cans. Women, for instance, always walk 
some three paces behind their husbands 
when they go out together. The only for- 
eign Protestant church in C—— was Lith- 
uanian, with a handsome young Bohe- 
mian as its pastor. He spoke six lan- 
guages, and seemed very desirous of being 
on social terms with Americans of the 
better class. But in spite of his intelli- 
gence and of quite a romance :connected 
with his marriage, it never occurred to 
either of them that his wife was his social 
equal. 

‘*My ‘ white ties’ attracted attention, 
of course, and often served as an introduc- 
tion and a protection. We frequently 
held services at a place to which the peo- 
ple were sccustomed to go on Sundays, 
spending the day in drinking and gam- 
bling. They gathered around vs in crowds, 
especially the ‘breaker boys.’ By the 
way, 1 made a great fight for a night- 
school for my ‘breaker boys.’ Think of 
it — overgrown boys of fifteen and six- 
teen years of ave, who knew not the form 
of a letter, to say nothing of reading ! 

‘Perhaps Scotch Geordie and his 
friends were my greatest delight. It 
seemed as if they were taken directly 
from the ‘ Bonnie Briar Bush.’ Geordie 
worked in the ‘ breast ’ next to Jamie, and 
one day he came to me with a petition. 
Jamie’s father was sick — would I go and 
see him? I went, of course, but learned 
little of his needs, for the Scotch are too 
proud to receive help if possible to avoid 
it. For the first visit or two they an- 
swered only in monosyllables; but I 
prayed with them, and kept on going. 
One day the mother left me alone with 
her husband while she gathered a bouquet 
of poor little flowers for me —and I 
knew I had found the way to her heart. 

‘** Marget,’ the husband would call if 
she were out of his sight. 

*** Yea, Willum, I will come,’ was her 
quick reply. Her heart was breaking 
with anxiety and fear, but never a word 
of it did she speak, or make any demon- 
stration of affection. 

“* Willum’ recovered, and I went 
away for a brief vacation. On my return 
I found Marget had been taken sick and 
was dying. She was passionately fond of 
birds, and as I entered her room she 
cried : 
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*** Do you hear the birds? Hark! the 
birds are singing. Isn’t it sweet? Do 
you know what they are singing? They 
are singing, ‘‘ Sleep, sleep, sleep.’’ ’ 

**On the last «lay both Jamie and his 
father were at home. It was pitiful 
to see the sorrow of the strong man and 
to hear him cry: ‘Do you know me, 
Marget? Do you know me?’ Then, 
turning to me, he would ask wistfully : 
‘ Do you think she hears?’ 

“The next morning Jamie and his 
father opened the door for me and led me 
into the front room where Marget lay — 
the birds had sung her to sleep.”’ 


East Orange, N. J. 





A SONG FOR WINTER 


The fields are bleak, the forests bare ; 
The snowflakes, swirling, tall 

Around each tree a winding-sheet, 
O’er all the fields a pall. 


A wide, dead waste, and leaden sky, 
Wild winds, and dark and cold ! 

The river’s tongue is frozen thick 
With lite’s sweet tale halt-told. 


Ah, no! not dead ; the white fields sleep ; 
The trozen rivers flow ; 

And summer’s myriad seed-hearts beat 
Within this breast of snow. 


The wolf-winds drive the withered leaves 
Like trightened flocks of sheep ; 

But where the old leaves trembling stood, 
The new buds bravely peep. 


With spring’s first green the holly glows, 
And flame ot autumn late — 

The embers of the summer warm 
In winter’s roaring grate. 


The thrush’s song is silent now, 
The rill no longer sings ; 


But loud and long the strong winds strike 
Ten million sounding strings. 


O’er mountains high and prairies tar, 
Hark, how the pzans roll ! — 

The lyre is strung ’twixt ocean shores, 
And swept trom pole to pole. 


The songs of birds and streams and leaves, 
Of storms aud stars and seas, 
Upgathered, break, with thunder crash, 
In winter’s symphonies. 


— DALLAS LORE SHARP, in Youth's Com- 
panion. 





WHERE I BELONG 


ARIA was old, and Maria was poor, 
and Maria was a widow. Could it 
have been worse? Yea, verily, for God was 
still in His heaven, and all ought to have 
been right with Maria’s world, for it is 
God’s world, too. When Maria became so 
enieebled by illness and age that it was no 
longer safe for her to live alone, a home was 
opened to her with a sister and brother-in- 
law. They were kindly, generous people, 
and their sister ought to have been happy. 
But she grew more wretched every day, 
and her glooiy face made other members 
ot the household unhappy. 

One day there came still another “ out- 
sider,” as Maria called it, to live in the 
sunny, comfortable home. She was hardly 
a relation, being a cousin of Maria’s brother- 
in-law’s sister-in-law. Her name was Le- 
titia. She was like Maria in one thing only, 
she was poor. But her poverty seemed not 
to distress her at all, and she sang about 
the house as though sorrow were some- 
thing yet unknown to the world. 

Maria used to peer over her glasses at the 
light-hearted girl and shake her head. One 
day, out of the tullness of her disapproval, 
she spoke: 


“It does pass me, Letitia, how you can go 
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about so unconcerned, and you eating the 
bread of chaiity.” 

Letitia flushed. Then she answered 
quietly: “ Charity— that is love — yes, Iam 
eating the bread of love. It is very good 
bread.”’ 

** Now, what do you mean?”’ 

** What I say, ma’am.” 

** Well,” sighed Maria, ‘it passes me! I 
realize that I have no rights in this house. 
I don’t belong here and I hope I’ll never 
torget it. I do not see what I have done 
that God should let me end my days in de- 
pendence and misery.” 

Letitia was thoughtful. ‘‘I do not pre- 
tend to understand God’s way with me,” 
she said at last. “ Dependence must be 
good for me just now, or He would not per- 
mit it. As tor ‘risery,’ are you sure you 
are not committing a sin, ma’am?” 

Letitia was only twenty ; Maria was over 
seventy ; but the younger woman stood her 
ground. 

** Well, now you’ve got your sermon half 
preached, you’d. better go on to ‘finally,’ 
hadn’t you? ”’ 

“You are older than I, but I believe I 
am right. May I tell you how I reasoned 
it out tor myseli?”’ 

Maria nodded. She was too far gone in 
amazement to speak. 

‘“*Wirst place, I did not ask to be born. 
God sent me into the world, and I’m glad I 
believe that He wanted me here and had 
His place tor me ali chosen.” Maria was 
tairly gasping at such audacious, tar-reach- 
ing taith. “Il was dependent according to 
the laws of nature for many years. God 
meant that, too. I had a right to be be- 
cause He meantit. Iam only twenty years 
old, but in that little time I have learned 
that God loves me and plans for me; that 
the plans are God- plans, and that it would 
be awtul of me — awial! — to quarrel with 
them.” 

** Well, that passes me!” 

‘*It brings the peace that passeth under- 
standing, ma’am. It surely does! When 
tather died, and then mother, and I had no 
home, it took a great deal of courage fora 
while to trust Him. Then it all came over 
me that He knew what He was doing, and 
it was very little of my business except to 
be happy in it — in whatever place He put 
me. So when He opened your sister’s and 
brother’s hearts to give me this home, why 
I came to it like —like a queen to her 
threne! It was my right to be here, don’t 
you see? Because God made itso. All I 
have todo isto be brave and patient, unself- 
ish, cheerful,and whether I can help Cousin 
Ella much or little, todomy best. It would 
cost her more to keep me if I was sad all 
the time, do you not think so?” 

“Well, that does pass me!” said Maria 
under her breath, but after that her smiles 
were brighter and more frequent. — ADA 
MELVILLE SHAW, in Michigan Christian 
Advocate. 





Odd Ways to Earn a Living 


OMEN workers are invading every 

line ot employment. The census 

of 1900 makes returns for 303 separate occu- 

pations, and in only eight of these do 

women workers fail to appear, says Mahin’s 
Magazine. 

None will be surprised that there are no 
women among the soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines ot the United States Government, yet 
there are 153 women employed as * boat- 
men” and sailors. 

Women have not yet invaded the ranks of 
the city fire department, still not less than 
879 women are returned in the same general 
class ot “ watchmen, policemen, and detect- 


ives.” 
There are no women street-car drivers, 
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though thers are two women “ motormen ” 
and thirteen women conductors. 

They have not as yet taken up the em- 
ployment of telegraph and telephone “ line- 
men, ’”’ yet 22,556 ot them are operators for 
these companies. 

There are no women apprentices and 
helpers among the rooters and slaters, yet 
two women are returned as engaged in 
these employments. 

Theré are 126 women plumbers, 45 plas- 
terers, 167 bricklayers and stonemasons, 241 
paperhangers, 1,759 painters and glaziers, 
and 545 women carpenters ani joiners. 

Ne women are returned as helpers to 
steam boilermakers, but sight women work 
atthis industry as full mechanics. There 
are 193 women blacksmiths, 571 machinists, 
3,370 women workers in iron and steel, 890 
in brass, avd 1,775 women workers in tin. 

Among other unusual employments for 
women are 100 workers as “lumbermen 
and raftsmen,”’ 113 woedchoppers, 373 saw- 
mill employees, 440 bartenders, 2,086 saloon- 
keepers, 904 ‘‘draymen ” and teauasters, 323 


undertakers, 143 stonecutters, 63 ‘* quarry- 
men,” 65 whitewashers, 11 well-borers, and 
177 stationary engineers and firemen. 





“IN THE STREETS THEREOF” 


‘‘ And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.” 


They are lost to mortal vision, but by taith 
my eager eyes 

Seem to sweep the golden streets within 
the gates of Paradise ; 

And I almost hear the laughter of the chil- 
dren at their play, 

Almost see the white-robed little forms 
along the shining way. 


Happy-hearted little children, not a tear to 
dim their eyes ; 

Straying, playing, every moment filled 
with rapturous surprise; 

Shining eyes and dimpled taces, merry, 
tripping little teet, 

Never taltering as they lightly tread the 
radiant, golden street. 


Safely-guarded little children, never hun- 
gry, never cold; 

Playing by the crystal river, never weary, 
never old ; 

Singing till the heavenly arches with their 
happy songs resound, 

And the music of their voices wakes the 
echoes all around. 


Yes, the streets are full ot children in the 
City ot Delight, 

And it is not idle dreaming — not a vision 
of the night. 

White. robed little forms are flitting all 
along the shining way, 

And I almost hear their laughter — almost 
see them at their play. 


— Epira V. Brant, in Forward. 





Dr. Hale's Ribbon-Tied Hair 


EV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
surrounded by a bevy of admiring 
women at a social function the other after- 
noon, related a story about a little girl who 


was shown a picture of him by her mother. 
After regarding it critically the child said : 
** Dr. Hale wears his hair the way I do, 
doesn’t he, mamma? BatTI do think,” she 
added gravely, “that it would look much 
better if it was tied up with a ribbon! ”’ 
“So now,” remarked the Boston Tolstoi, 
with genial humor, “I am looking tor a 
ribbon to tie up my bonnie brown hair!” 
— Transcript. 





Not Quite What He Meant 


*T HE man who thought he had the knack 

ot saying pleasant things, calculated 
to warm the cockles of the oldest heart, was 
revisiting the town in which he had spent a 
summer twenty years before. 

** I’m Miss Mears. I don’t know as you 
recall me,” said a coquettish elderly 
spinster, approaching him in the post-office 
the day after bis arrival. 

The re.dy heart- warmer turned with his 
most bea ning smile, and wrung her hand. 

** Recall you !”’ he echoed, reproachfully. 
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** As if one could help it, Miss Mears! Why? 
you are one of the landmarks cf the town i) 
— Youth’s Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE SAVING OF TOMMY’s 
RECORD 


HATTIE LUMMIS, 


S far as looks went, there was noth- 
ing remarkable about Tommy 
Morgan. He had freckles and a snul 
nose, his shoes were generally out at the 
toes, and he was more likely than not to 
have patches on the Knees of his trousers. 
But when strangers visited Tommy's 
Sunday-school, some one was sure to 
whisper: ‘‘ You see that little freckled 
fellow on the front seat? Well, he’s ney- 
er missed a session of Sunday-school, and 
he’s pever been late.”’ 

Tommy was three years old when he be- 
gan to go to Sunday-school. The first 
year that his name was on the “ Roll of 
Honor,’’ and he stood up with the others 
who had not missed a Sunday for a year, 
every one laughed, he was such a fat, 
solemn mite. But as the years went by 
there was no more laughter. The Sunday- 
school was proud of Tommy and his 
record. The last time the “‘ Roll of Honor’’ 
had been read off, some one clapped when 
the superintendent came to Tommy’s 
name, and the next minute the whole 
school was applauding, the minister as 
hard as any one. Tommy blushed till 
you could not see his freckles, but it was 
the proudest, gluddest moment of his life. 

One spring afternoon Tommy stayed 
after schvol for a game of ball with the 
other boys, and while he was running 
bases he slipped and fell. Boys of 
Tommy’s sort do not make much of a fuss 
over tumbles, but on this occasion Tommy 
did not spring to his feet as quickly as 
usual. He had given his ankle a most 
uncomfortable wrench as he fell, and now 
sharp pains were tingling through it 
which grew more painful with every 
minute. I[t was all Tommy could do to 
reach home, and his ruddy face was so 
pale that his mother was frightened. 

‘You mustn’t take another step to- 
night,”’ she said, hurrying to bring cold 
water and bandages. ‘ [’ll fix it up, and 
maybe it’ll be all right in the morning.”’ 

But the ankle was not all right in the 
morning. It fact, it was so much worse 
that the doctor was called. ‘‘ No more 
walking for you at present, young man,” 
he said. ‘“ Not for two weeks at least.’’ 

*“But how about Sunday-school?”’ 
protested Tommy, faintly. He had 
never been sick over Sunday in his life. 
When he had the mumps he had come 
down on Monday morning, and was well 
enough to be out by Saturday afternoon. 
He looked at the doctor pleadingly. 

**Sunday-school? Oh, you'll have to 
skip that for a week or two,’ said the 
doctor, carelessly. He did not go to Sun- 
day-school himself, and he had not heard 
of Tommy’s record, so he had no idea 
what his words meant to the boy. But 
Tommy’s mother understood, and she did 
not think him unmanly because, after 
the doctor had gone, he had to blink 
away some tears. ; 

Jerry Case understood, too. Jerry un- 
derstood more things than people gave 
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him credit for. He was in Tommy’s 
gunday-school clase, though sometimes 
he wae absent for a month at a time. 
When he came in that afternoon, saw 
Tommy’s bandaged ankle, and heard the 
goctor’s orders, he gave a long whiatle. 
» But what about Sunday-school?’’ he 
gaid, just as Tommy had said before him. 

« J’ve got torkip it for two weeks, may- 
pe,’ Tommy said. He tried to speak 
bravely, but his voice shook. 

“Oh, p’raps not. Maybe we can fix 
up some way for you to ride. Mrs. Petti- 
pone has a baby-carriage she doesn’t ever 
use. Would you mind going in a baby 
carriage ? ”’ 

Mind! Tommy would have gone in a 
pumpkin coach like Cinderella’s if there 
had been no other way; but still he 
jooked doubtful. ‘I don’t believe Mrs, 
Pettibone would let us take her baby car- 
riage.”” 

“T’l) ask her, anyway,’ said Jerry, 
who never lost anything by being afraid 
toask forit. But when he stood at Mrs. 
Pettibone’s door five mivutes later, and 
repeated his request, Mrs, Pettibone’s pale 
face tlushed and she looked at him almost 
angrily. For the baby boy to whom the 
carriage had belonged was in heaven, and 
the things he had ueed during his brief stay 
on earth were his mother’s most, precious 
possessions, 

“Tt’s for Tommy,’ said Jerry, seeing 
that something was wrong. “ He’s hurt 
his ankle so he can’t walk. And he’ll 
have to skip Sunday-school if we can’t 
think up some way of getting him there.’’ 

Mrs. Pettibone’s face softened. Tommy 
had been good to the baby, and the baby 
had loved him. ‘‘ Come in and tell me 
about it,’ she said, ‘“‘I don’t know 
whether I can let you take the carriage or 
not. I'll have to think it over.’’ But 
by the time Jerry’s story was finished 
Mrs. Pettibone had made up her mind. 
Tommy could have the carriage. She 
was sure that this wae what the baby boy 
would have wanted. 

There was still another question to set- 
tle. How was Tommy to get from the 
second story to the baby carriage in the 
street? ‘*Somebody will have to carry 
him — somebody big and strong,’’ said 

Jerry, thinking that it made things hard 
for a boy not to have a father to help him 
out. ‘ Capt. MeCurdy would do it if he 
was sure to be sober.”’ 

That was a big “ if,’’ Jerry knew. Had 
it not been for that “ if,’? Capt. McCurdy 
would not have been out of work half of 
the time, and out of the elbows all of the 
time. But though the liquor he drank had 
burned out so much of his manhood, his 
kindness of heart remained. He prom- 
ised what Jerry asked without hesitation. 

But even then Jerry was not satisfied. 
“Of course you know this has got to be a 
dead sure thing,’’ he told the captain, anx- 
iously. “If Tommy thought he was go- 
ing, and then you shouldn’t be on hand, 
he'd feel worse than he does now. I don’t 
want any mistake about it.’’ 

This was plain talk, but that was Jerry’s 
way ; and though the Captain’s red face 

grew redder stall, he did not like Jerry the 
less for speaking his mind. ‘It’s all 
right, my boy,” he said. ‘‘ You can coynt 
on me;’’ and he told himself that he 
would keep that promise whatever it 
cost, 
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Tommy made an early start for Sun- 
day-school the next Sunday morning. 
The baby carriage was at the foot of the 
steps at eleven o’clov-k and the captain 
was on hand to carry Tommy down the 
stairs. 

‘*Who’s going to help him out when 
you’ve got him there?” the captain 
asked Jerry. 

“Oh, there’ll be somebody, I guess. 
Anybody’d do it.’’ 

*“ Anybody means nobody,’’ said the 
captain, shortly. ‘‘ Wait till I get my 
hat. I’ll go along and see that he gets in 
all right.” 

Everybody at the Sunday-school was 
glad to see Tommy, and while he was 
being congratulated for not having to 
break his record, the captain came in for 
his share of attention. Much to his sur- 
prise, it ended iby his finding himself in 
the men’s Bible class, whereihe was greet- 
ed warmly, and no attention paid to his 
shabby clothes. Throughout the lesson 
the captain kept wishing that he had at 
least blacked his shoes. He would have 
enjoyed the cordiality of the men about 
him better if he had felt that he deserved 
it. 

When Sunday-school was over and 
Tommy was carried back to his chariot, 
he made a discovery. 

‘“* Why, there’s Mrs. Pettibone! I be- 
lieve she’s beep to Sunday-school.”’ 

Tommy was right. Mrs. Pettibone 
could not keep her uneasy thoughts 
from the baby-carriage. Perhaps Jerry 
would leave it outside where it would be 
stolen. She wished she had cautioned 
him more, aud finally she made up her 
mind to.go up to the church and look 
after it. She found that the baby-carriage 
was safe, but hardly had she satisfied her- 
self on this point when some one touched 
her arm. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Pettibone. 
Won’t you come into the mfant class 
this morning? We're always glad to see 
you there.’’ 

Mrs. Pettibone’s lips trembled. The 


‘last time she had been to Sunday-school 


she had brought the baby with her, and 
he hud been so proud and happy over the 
picture-card his teacher had given him. 
She was not sure that she could beur to 
see the rows of bright little faces, while 
missing his. Yet somehow she found her- 
self following the sweet-voiced lady who 
had spoken to her. The children smiled at 
her, as she took her place among them, 
and Mrs. Pettibone smiled back, though 
her eyes filled. All at opce she was glad 
she bad come. Her own baby had left 
her, but there were still children in the 
world to love and help—children who 
needed her. 

For three Sundays Tommy went to 
Sunday-school in the baby earriage. On 
the fourth he walked there on his two 
feet, without troubling any one. But 
things were not as they had been, by any 
means. Jerry Case had announced his 
intention of getting on the ‘ Roll of 
Honor’ himself. In helping Tommy to 
keep his record unbroken, he had become 
ambitious on his own account. More re- 
markable still, Captain McCurdy had on 
a new suit of clothes, and he wore them 
to Sunday-school, hoping to wipe out the 
impression caused by his appearance on 
his first visit, ‘‘ If a man can keep scber 
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80 as not to disappoint a boy, he ought to 
keep sober for his own sake,” the captain 
told himself.. And at last he was mak- 
ing a brave stand against his besetting 
sin. 

Tommy did not know that he was re- 
sponsible for the captain's new suit. Nor 
did he dream that he had anything to do 
with Mrs. Pettibone’s taking an orphan 
baby boy to fill the empty place in her 
heart and home. But the fact is, that 
when a boy makes a good record, he helps 
those about him without so much as 
knowing that he is helping. 


Appleton, Wis. 





OUR DAISY CHAIN 





Sons of Mr. EB. C. Dewey 
These little brothers live in 


West Berlin, Vermont. Their 
names are Charles Stephen 
Dewey and Arthur Elmer 


Dewey. This photograph. was 
taken a year ago, when their 
ages were four and one. Their 
grandfathers were both stew- 
ards in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Berlin, very zealous 
and active, but they both now 
rest from their labors. The dear 
mother of these little boys went 
home to haven a year ago, and 
little Charlie often speaks of his 
‘‘dear mama.” But Charlie 
and Arthur are more fortunate 
than some motherless children, 
for they have a loving grandma 
who cares for them in a way 
that only grandmas can. Her 
name is Mrs. M. J. Covell. We 
hope that these little boys will 
always cherish their mother’s 
memory, and continue to be as 
sweet and lovable as they are 
now. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





First Quarter Lesson VIII 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1903. 


1 CORINTHIANS 18: 1-18. 
| Read 1 John 4: 7-21] 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


1 Preliminary 


1, GOLDEN TEXT: Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. — 1 Cor. 13: 18. 


2 HOME READINGS: Monday —1 Cor. 13. 
Tuesday — Psa. 133. Wednesday — Luke 6: 27-38. 
Thursday — Luke 10: 26-37. Friday —Jobp 13: 
1-17. Saturday—1 John 8:10-18. Sunday — 
1 Johni4 : 7-21. 


tl Introductory 


The apostle had been writing about the 
various'‘‘ gifte ’? which had been conferred 
by the Holy Spirit upon members of the 
church of Corinth, all of which were de- 
sirable and}to be coveted, but none of 
which was! to be considered of any value 
if dissociated from the one pre-eminent 


‘grace’? whicb he now describes. 
This ‘“ Psalm of love,” as Meyer 
calls it, is the tenderest and most 


exquisite production of Paul’s pen. It is 
especially remarkable that the apostle 
who labored ao earnestly to exalt Faith as 
the indispensable element in salvation, 
should jhere subordinate that important 
grace to Love. Love is queen with him. 
No gifts, however shining, have any lustre 
apart from Love. Tongues, whether hu- 
man or divine, are of no more value than 
senseless brass; preaching, intelectual 
power keen enough to explore the divine 
mysteries and comprehensive enough to 
embrace the whole circle of knowledge, 
faith able to thrust mountains of difficulty 
from its path — all sink into insignificance 
unless touched and pervaded by Love. 
Hacrifices,<the most eminent and unlim- 
ited — even to self-beggary for the sake of 
the poor, even to the surrender of life itself 
at the stake — have no profit unless Love 
inspires}them. Love is patient, kind, free 
from envy, ostentation, conceit ; is never 
unmannerly, or selfish, or quick-tempered, 
or auspicious ; has no sympathy with evil, 
but rejoices over what is good ; is meek, 
trustful, hopeful, patient with all persons 
and under all circumstances. Love is per- 
manent — ‘‘ never faileth ’’ — but gifts are 
transient. Prophecies will come to an 
end when their purpose is reached ; 
tongues, too, will have their day, and 
cease; and knowledge, in many of its 
temporal realms, will disappear. In the 
fuller revelations of the hereafter the imper- 
fect science of the present will fade away. 
The fancied knowledge of childhood is 
forgotten when manhood’s stature is 
reached. The great summuts of truth, 
which we see now obscurely, as if reflected 
from a mirror, will stand face to face with 
us in the beyond. We shall know God 
then, even as now we are known by Him. 
And then shall we look in vain for the 
* gifts’? which were so highly prized ; 
only Faith, Hope and Love will survive, 
and of these Love will be supreme. 


ili Expository 


1. Tongues of men and of angels — the 
languages of earth and of heaven. Among 
the miraculous endowments at Pentecost 
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was this gift of speaking foreign tongues 
without having learned them. The effect 
was very startling,t{and furnished) aj most 
convincing proof ot supernatural power ; 
but it easily led to vanity, just as now “ the 
expert linguist is generally found more 
proud of his gifts, and more vain, than the 
deep thinker and knower.” The Corin- 
thians were here taught that this showy 
gift, if destitute of love, was as valueless as 
‘a piece of clattering brass which makes a 
senseless noise.’”’ Charity (R. V., ‘‘ love’’). 
— No word expresses it. Our English word 
“love” is the nearest equivalent. It is 
more fully described in verses four to 
seven. 


We all know why. We bave all felt the brazen- 
ness.of words without emotion, the hollowness, 
the unaccountable unpersuasiveness of elo- 
quence behind which lies no Love (Drum- 
mond). 


2. Though (R. V.,“ it ’’) I have the gift 
of prophecy — teaching or preaching the 
will ot God; not restricted, as in the Old 
Testament, to the prediction of future 
events. Understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge — ability to explore the se- 
crets of the Divine counsel, and to grasp, in 
all its length and breadth, the revelation of 
God and His truth. Possibly both kinds of 
wisdom are here included — the wisdom of 
this world, and the wisdom which is not of 
this world. All faith, etc. — not the grace 
of taith so much as the gift of faith — a spe- 
cial impartation by which miracles were 
wrought (see Matt. 17:20; 21:21), Lam 
nothing. — Because all gifts are transitory 
and of but little worth apart trom this in- 
dispensable grace of love. 


Satan may have, and doubtless has, more in- 
telligence and power than any man ever pos- 
sessed, and yet he is Natan still. Those, then, 
who seek toexalt men by the mere cultivation 
of the intellect may be only making satans of 
them (Hodge). 


3. Bestow all my goods, etc. — It is pos- 
sible to perform acts which have the look of 
the noblest selt-sacrifice, but which are 
really prompted by sentimentalism, or 
vanity (the Pharisaic love of applause), or 
a scheme to purchase heaven or condone 
sin. A person may beggar himseli to feed 
the poor ; the value of the act is measured 
by the motive, and the only motive which 
makes it valuable is love. Body to be 
burned.— Even martyrdom is discrowned, 
and becomes a mere parade of endurance, 
unless Love be the inspiration. 


In the heart of Africa, among the great lakes, 
I have come across black men and women who 
remembered the only white man tbey ever saw 
before — David Livingstone; and as you cross 
his footsteps in that dark continent, men’s faces 
light up as they speak of the kind Doctor who 
passed there years ago. They could not under- 
stand him; but they felt the love that beat 
in his heart (Drammond). 


4. Charity (R. V., ‘‘ Love’’) suffereth 
long — the element of patience; waiting ; 
ready to act when the time comes. “ Paul 
here exhibits to us Love aiter the manner 
of a jeweler handling the most precious 
gem of his cabinet, turning it on every side, 
showing it in varied lights, and holding it 
up to view in a way best fitted to awaken 
desire for its possession ” (Poor). Kind — 
usetul, self-giving. ‘‘ This describes the 
Christian gentleman,” says Dr. Hodge, 
* full of gentle courtesy and daily thought- 
fulness in small things as well as great.” 
Envieth not — is not jealous at the pros- 
perity of Others, Vaunteth not itself — 
does not blow its own trumpet. Not puffed 
up —is not inflated with conceit ; is humble 
and modest. ‘‘ Love saves a man from 
making a tool of himselt by consequential 
conduct, and by thrusting himself into po- 
sitions which betray his incompetence ” 
(Dods). 
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“I shall pass through this world bu; once 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or ta 
kindness that I can show to any human bein 4 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it nor me 
lect it, for I shall not pass this way saente 
(quoted by Drummond). 


5. Doth not behave itself itseis un. 
seemly —is gooi mannered, polite, devo. 
rous in deportment. Seeketh not her own 
(R. V., “ its own ”’) — torgets selt and self- 
interests, is concerned for the welfare ot 
others. Is not easily (R. V. omits “ easily”) 
provoked — is good-tempered, sliuw to 
wrath, not quick to resent injury. Think. 
eth no evil (R. V., “ taketh no account of 
evil”) — free trom suspicion ; does no: im. 
pute evil ; does not plan anything evi), 


Weare inclined to look upon bad temper as a 
very harmless weakness. We speak of it asa 
mere infirmity of nature, a family failing, 9 
matter of temperament, not a thing to take 
into very serious account in estimating a man’s 
character. The peculiarity of ill temper is that 
it is the vice of the virtuous. It is often the one 
blot on an otherwise noble character. No form 
of vice is more base ; not worldliness or greed of 
gold, not drunkenness itself, does more to un- 
Christianize society than evil temper. For em- 
bittering life, fur breaking up com munities, for 
destroying tue most sacred relationshi ps, for 
devastating homes, for withering up men and 
women, for taking the bloom off childhood, in 
short, for sheer gratuitous misery producing 
power, this inflaence stands alone. Look at the 
elder brother, moral, hard working, patient, 
dutiful — let him get all credit for his virtues — 
look at this man, this baby, sulking outside his 
own father’s door. Analyze, as a study in tem- 
per, the thunder-cloud itself as it gathers upon 
the elder brother’s brow. What is it made of? 
Jealousy, anger, pride, uncharity, cruelty, self- 
righteousness, touchiness, doggedness, sullen- 
ness — these are the ingredients of this dark and 
loveless soul. In varying proportions, also, 
these are the ingredient» of all ill-temper. 
There is rexlly no place in heaven for a disposi- 
tion like this. A man with such a mood could 
only make heaven miserable for all the people 
in it (Drummond). 


6,7. Rejoiceth not in iniquity (R. V., 
“in unrighteousness ””)—is not glad at 
learning ot the sins of others, or their weak- 
nesses or faults. Rejoiceth in the (R. V., 
“with the”) truth —is glad when truth 
prevails and righteousness is exalted ; ‘‘ the 
self-restraint which retuses to make capital 
out of others’ fanlts’”? (Drummond). Bear- 
eth all things — patient amid discourage- 
ments ; suffers uncomplainingly reproaches 
or hardships. ‘‘The metaphor is taken 
trom a ship or root which does not leak ; or 
troops warding off an assault ; or ice bear- 
ing weight” (Stanley). Believeth all 
things — has faith in men and things; is 
not full of surmises, and greedily searching 
for evil intentions or motives. Hopeth all 
things — hoping for the best, optimistic, 





Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night — 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease wil! 
disappear. 

“T was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought 2 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 


never had any skin disease since.’ Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 
Rid the blood of all impurities ana 
cure all eruptions. 
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when others see no ground for hope. En- 
dureth all things — stands firm against 
any and every assault of suffering or per- 
secution. 


g Charity (R. V.,“* Love’) never fail- 
eth. — It lasts. There is this difference be- 
tween a “ gitt” and «** grace.” A “ gitt”’ 
is what a man has; a grace is what a man 
is. He may lose what he has; he cannot 
lose What he is. Graces are more valuable 
than gilts, because they belong to character 
and are therefore immortal. Prophecies 

. shall fail — because tulfilled. Tongues 
_,. shall cease.— Theretore that gift 
should not be coveted. Maay lauguages 
have already ceased; others are rapidly 
passing. Knowledge ... shall vanish 
away (R. V., “ be done away”). —* Yon 
pul yesterday’s newspaper in the fire. Its 
knowledge has passed away. You buy the 
old editions of the great encyclopedias tor # 
tew pence. Their knowledge has vanished 
away. Look how the coach has been super- 
seded by steaun. Look how electricity has 
superseded that and swept a hundred almost 
new inventions into oblivion” (Drum- 
mond). 

But yesterday, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, the greatest figure in the faculty was Sir 
James Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, 
The other day his successor and uepbhew, Profes- 
sor Simpson, was asked by the librarian of the 
University to go to tne library and pick out the 
books on his subject that were no longer needed. 
And his reply was this: ‘* Take every text-book 
that is more than ten years old, and put it down 
in the cellar.”’ Sir James Simpson was a great 
authority only a few years ago ; men came from 
all parts of the earth to consult him; and 
almost the whole teaching of that time is con- 
signed by the science of today to oblivion” 
(Drummond), 


9-11, Know in part, — Knowledge and 
teaching are, as we all know, partial and 
imperfect in our present sphere of exist- 
ence. The time-haze which enwraps and 
conceals the lotty summits ot knowledge, 
will, in the tuture, be dissipated. When I 
was a child ...understood (R. V., 
* felt’’) as a child. — What we now esteem 
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as of high importance ip our attainments — 
these intellectual ‘‘ gifts,” for example — 
will, when we reach the purer and wider 
vision of heaven, be regarded as childish 
tollies, no longer worthy of our enlarged 
stature. 


12. See through a glass (R. V., “in a 
mirror ’’) darkly. — ‘“‘ The ancient mirrors 
were oi impertfectly-polished metal, and the 
reflection which they gave was very ob- 
scure’”’ (Hodge). We see divine things now 
in a distorted way, through the media of 
limited human impressions. “ But just 
what the going out of a room lighted with 
horn windows would be to us now, will be 
the entrance ot the purified spirit into God’s 
realities out of this world ot shadows, of 
things halt seen, of restlessdreams.”’ Face 
to face — with no obscuring media inter- 
vening. Then shall I know — pertectly ; 
all mysteries will be solved then. 


13. Abideth faith, hope, charity (R. V., 
* love ’’). — Holy confidence and trust will 
have room for exercise even in heaven. 
Hope, too, will remain to cheer the soul 
with anticipations yet to be fulfilled. But 
Love will hold the highest place, because 
* God is Love,” and because the other two 
are rooted in love. 


IV illustrative 


1. Life is not a holiday, but an edaca- 
tion. And the one eternal lesson for us all 
is how better we can love, What makesa 
man a good cricketer? Practice. What 
makes a man a good artist, a good sculptor, 
a good musician? Praciice. What makes 
@ man a good linguist, a good stenog- 
rapher? Practice. What makes a man a 
good man? Practice, Nothing else. There 
is nothing capricious about religion. It a 
man does not exercise his arm he develops 
no biceps muscle; and if a man does not 
exercise his soul, he acquires no muscle in 
his soul, no strength of character, no vigor 
ot moral fibre, no beauty of spiritual 
growth. Love is not a thing of enthusiastic 
emotion. Itis a rich, strong, manly, vigor 
ous expression of the whole round Chris- 
tian character — the Christlike nature in it» 
tullest development. And the constituents 
of this great character are only to be built 
up by ceaseless practice (Drummond). 


2. Gifts are less excellent than charity. 
They are not the perfection of orr nature. 
He who treads the brilliant road of the 
highest accomplishment is,as a man, in- 
terior to him who treads the path of love ; 
for in the spiritual world a man is meas- 
ured, not by his genias, but by bis likeness 
to God. Intellect is not divine. Love is 
the most essential of all the attributes of 
God. Thus to the apostie’s mind there 


was emptiness in eloquence, nothingness 
in knowledge and even in faith, uselessness 
in liberality and sacrifice where Love was 
not; and none could be better qualified 
than he tospeak. In all these gittsihe was 
pre-eminent. None taught like him ‘the 
philosophy of Christianity. Nonejhad so 
strong a faith, or sc deep a spirit of selt- 
sacrifice. In no other writings ‘are’we* so 
refined and exalted by “the thoughts 
which breathe and words that burn.”” And 
yet, in solitary pre-eminence above jall 
these gifts, he puts the grace of Iove.... 
You may have strong, eagle-eyed Faith — 
well, you will probably be enabled#tofdo 
great things in life, to work!: wonders, |to 
trample on impossibilities. You may have 
sanguine Hope — well, your lite will[ pass 
brightly, not gloomily. But the ‘vision*of 
God as He is, to see the King in His beauty, 
is vouchsafed not to science, nor to talent, 
but only to Purity and Love (Robertson). 








EVANGELISTS 


For several years Bishops Joyce and Warren 
have urged Rey. L. H. Baker and Dr. K. 8S, Dun- 
ham tocome to New England for evangelistic 
work. Brother Baker bas engagements until 
March 8th, but after that bas open dates ‘unti) 
June. Dr. Dunham will accompany Bishop 
Warren at the New Hampshire Vonference. and 
can remain in New England until June. |Bretb- 
ren who desire the services of one or both of 
these successful workers should communicate 
with the undersigned. 

WM. M. CRAWFORD, Spencer, Mass, 





READ THIS: 


To every person presenting this Coupon to 
any druggist today, they will receive a large 
2ounce 25-cent box of Bird’s German Tar 
Salve FOR ONLY 10 CENTS. Every box 
guaranteed to cure Chapped Hands, Burns, 
Pimples, Eczema, all Skin Eruptions and 
Piles ; it also relieves a painfal corn or bun. 
ion. If any druggist refuses you a box at 
this special price, send us this Coupon and 
10 cents, and we willsend it to you by return 
mall. 


BIRD MEDICINE CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE’ 





The Rendjusted Church. By E. F, Blanchard. 
The Abbey Press: New York. Price, §1. 


Who Mr. Blanchard may be and where, 
we are unable to state, but it isevident trom 
this book that he does not lack for bold- 
ness. The detects ot organized Christianity 
are unsparingly set forth. They seem to 
the author very many and very great, cov- 
ering indeed about all possible points. 
Even the voluntary method of support and 
the ** Methodist system of ministerial regu- 
lation” are vigorously denounced. Con- 
cerning the former the writer thinks that it 
‘‘enslaves the church root and branch to 
mammon,” and that it Christ came to earth 
He would denounce it as strongly as He 
did the traffic ot the money-changers in the 
ancient temple. Well, it is easy to see 
taults in all human arrangements. What 
is the remedy ior the decline in Christian 
manliness, decline in dynamical power, 
decline in ethics, decline in spirituality, 
and for the general impotence and ineffi- 
ciency which tne author thinks he finds? 
“ The needed remedy is nothing short of a 
readjustment ot ecclesiastical machinery to 
new conditions, and on ethical principles, a 
thorough readjustment of church polity 
and methods to the spirit of the age, a reor- 
ganization on strictly practical lines. The 
eflect would be revolutionary, and the re- 
adjusted church would befessentially a new 
church, with a Christianized polity and 
with a broadened scope of service.”’ 

When we come to particulars we find that 
the author recommends, among other 
things, an insurance with sick benefit, 
burial benefit, old-age benefit ; a fraternal 
teature, atter the manner of the secret 
lodges ; an assessment system o/ support, 
no local church to directly supportits min- 
ister, the assessments being paid into a gen- 
eral treasury, and all begging done away 
with; a much higher ethical requirement 
tor membership, with two grades, based on 
probationary testing of two years and 
four years ; much more stringent regula- 
tions and requirements for members; a 
higher standard for the ministry. Mr. 
Blanchard does not think that any existing 
church or denomination will be likely to re- 
orgauvize on this basis,and even admits 
that the advent of the readjusted church 
will be met by opposition trom present-day 
churches. But heissureit is coming, and 
that the time is near at hand for its rise. 
We are obliged to differ with him in this. 
We do not take so gloomy a view ot present 
conditions as he does. Nor have we any 
taith in the practicability of making the 
church over on the liues of the lodge. The 
present machinery, as we look at it, does 
fairly well; the great trouble is lack ot 
spiritual power. And we do not believe 
this power would be particularly enhanced 
by Mr. Blanchard’s proposals; we tear 
they would even have the opposite effect. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, By Thomas Went- 


worth Hizginson. ** Knglish Men of Letters ” series. 
Macmilliar: Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents. 


In the very beginning of this biographic- 
al sketch the author illumines the subject 
by cuntrasting the two poets, Longtellow 
and Whittier. ‘“ Aiways triends, though 
never intimate, they represented through 
lite two quite different modes of rearing 
and education. Longtellow was the most 
widely traveled author of the Boston circle, 
Whittier the least so; Longiellow spoke a 
variety of languages, Whittier only his 
own ; Longfellow bad whatever the Ameri- 
ean college of his time could give him, 
Whittier had none of it; Longfellow had 
the habits of a man of the world, Whittier 
those of a recluse; Longtellow touched re- 
jorm but lightly, Whittier was essentially 
imbued with it; Longtellow had children 
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and grandchildren, while Whittier led a 
single lite. Yet in certain gifts, apart from 
poetic quality, they were alike ; both being 
modest, serene, unselfish, brave, industri- 
ous and generous.” Whittier while yet a 
youth was discovered by William Lioyd 
Garrison, who, at the age oft twenty-one, 
had become the editor of a weekly news- 
paper at Newburyport. Some verses en- 
titled, ‘The Exile’s Depariure,’”’ were sent 
in, and the young editor was so impressed 
tbat, when they were printed, he appended 
a note asking the author to continue to 
“ favor us with pieces.” Garrison followed 
up this bit of encouragement by riding 
tourteen miles to make the acquaintance otf 
the budding poet. A life-long friendship 
was kindled, and eventually Garrison was 
instrumental in opening the way for Whit- 
tier to enter journalism. The first volume 
by Whittier appeared in 1831, when he was 
twenty-one years of age. It bore the title, 
“ Legends ot New England.” It gave little 
promise either in its prose or verse, and 
showed,like the early works of Hawthorne, 
the influence of Irving. In later life the 
author himself recognized the deficiencies 
ot this production and bought up and 
destroyed every volume he could find. 
Colonel Higginson deals with Whittier’s 
political activities at some length, describes 
his personal qualities, home life, religious 
side, early loves and love poetry, and sums 
up with an estimate of himasa poet. The 
work is well done, and a reading of this 
volume will give a very good idea ot Whit- 
tier as a man, reformer and author. 

Canadian Singers and their Songs. An Album 


of Portraits and Autograph Poems. William Briggs : 
Toronto. 


This “album” isa gem. In tasteful, 
ornamented covers of stiff, dark green pa- 
per are gathered twenty portraits of 
Canadian singers, living and dead, with an 
autograph poem accompanying each on 
the opposite page. In the collection we are 
gratified to note the tamiliar face of Rev. 
Arthur John Lockhart (Pastor Felix), 
whose poems have so often graced the 
pages of the Herautp. There is also a 
picture of Amy Parkinson, an almost help- 
less invalid for twelve years, whose ‘* mes- 
sages,” as she prefers to call her poems, 
have comforted so many. The poem that 
appears in this brochure is the first written 
out in her own hand. The other singers 
include: Theodore Harding Rand, John 
Wilson Bengough, Jean Blewett, William 
Wilfred Campbell, Isabella Valancy Craw- 
tord, Edward Hartley Dewart, D. D., Will- 
iam Henry Drummond, 8S. Frances Har- 
rison, Annie Campbell Huestis, HE. Pauline 
Johnson, Robert Kirkland Kernighan, 
Charles Mair, Alma Frances McCollum, 
Charles C. D. Roberts, Frederick George 
Scott, Goldwin Smith, Eve Brodlique Sum. 
mers, and Ethelwyn Wetberald. 





Magazines 





— Harper's Magazine ior February contains 
the usual variety of interesting and timely 
special articles, poems, stories and fine illustra- 
tions. ‘ Buondelmounte,’’ a story in two parts, 
by Maurice Hewlett, and illustrated with re 
productions in tint of paintings by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, is given first place. This is fol- 
lowed by Partl of* The UVutch Founding of 
New York,” by Thomas A. Janvier. “ A Study 
ofa‘ Decreed’ Town,’ by Richard T. Ely,is a 
description of Greeley, Col., which was founded 
in 1870 by a party of colonists who planned to 
develop an ideal coumunity based on private 
ownership and mutual helpfulness. two other 
notewortby contributions are: “The Literary 
Age of Boston,” by Prof. George Edward Wood- 
berry, aud * Darwinism in the Light of Modern 
Criticism,” by Thomas Hunt Morgan. The 
short stories are by Mary Tracy Earie, Palilip 
Verrill Mighels, Margaret Cameron, George 
Madden Martin, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
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Artbur Colton, Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
Verse is contributed by Ada Bartrick Baker, 
Charlotte Becker, Mildred Howells, Henry 
Jerome Stockard, John Vance Cheney. (Har. 
per & Bros.: New York und London.) 


—— Photo Hra, the “American Journa! of 
Photography,” begins the year in an enlarged 
form, handsomer than ever. The subscription 
price has also been increased to $2.50, and, as the 
editor truly says, “ it will be decidedly cheap at 
that.” “Our First Annual Photographic Con. 
test’ is charmingly set forth by Thomas Harri- 
son Cummings, and profusely iliustrated with 
reproductions of some of the photographs re. 
ceiving prizes. “ Cloud Photography ”’ is so in- 
terestingly depicted by H. McBean Johnstone, 
that we predict that amateurs wao Lave never 
attempted photographing clouds will begin to 
experiment right away. ‘“ Photography as Ap- 
plied to Illustration and Printing” is an ab- 
stract from the Cantor Lecture delivered by 
J. D. Geddes at the London Society of Arts, 
London. The new cover is very artistic. (Photo 
Era Publishing Company: 170 Summer st., 
Boston.) 


—— In the February number of Qountry Life 
in America dog lovers will tura first of ali to 
the finely illustrated paper upon “ The St. Ber- 
nard Dog,” by Anna H. Whitney. The many 
good specimens of this noovle dog found at the 
present time tn aN the States make it hard to 
realize that “forty years ago the St. Bernard 
was bardly more than a myth to most Amer- 
icans.” “ The Orange in Florida and California” 
isa timely arvicle, elaborately illustrated from 
photographs, “Shelburne Farms’ — Dr. W. 
Seward Webb's handsome home in Shelburne, 
Vt.—is described througb pan and punoto- 
graph by Edwin C. Powell. “The Carnation 
and How to Grow It,” “The Pleasures of Flor- 
ida Camping,” “The Points of a Good Sheep,” 
“A Case of Protective Coloring,” are some of 





The Lunch Question 
How a Big Chicago Firm Solved it 


So many employes “ bolt the lunch ” and 
eat what they should not, that they soon 
show the effect in nervousness and dyspep- 
sia. This has attracted the attention ot 
managers of the big stores and shops. In 
one Chicago firm an experiment cn some 
ot the girls resulted in a complete solution 
of the question. 

The woman who made the experiment 
tells the tale as follows : ‘‘ About a year ago 
I became alarmed at the state ot my daugh- 
ter’s health. She was employed by a big 
firm here, and for some reason steadily lost 
flesh, grew very nervous, had no appetite, 
and vould not sleep. 

** Questioning her, I found she ate but little 
lunch, for at that busy hour she was seldom 
served promptly, and the time being short 
she just ‘ bolted’ the tood and rushed back. 
She ate very light breaktasts, and I could 
see she suffered from lack of nourishment. 
I felt responsible for this,and finally got 
her some Grape- Nats tor break fast. 

“IT also got a neat leather case holding 
two pint flasks. One [I filled with milk, 
the other with cold Postum Coftee which 
had been properly made. She also carried 
a package of Grape Nuts. The Postum 
she drank iced, witha dash of lemon. She 
followed the Grape-Nuts with some fruit, 
and this made uy her lunch. 

“In spite of the warm weather she im- 
proved greatly in two weeks’ time. She 
gained in flesh, her nerves were steady, 
and she slept sweetly at night. She never 
telt the old weakness troim hunger. 

“In ashort time a few other girisin the 
office tried it, and the effect was so marked 
upon all that still others were persuaded. 
Finally aroom was cleared out, and the 
one hundred and odd girls were served 
daily with Grape Nuts and hot Postum. It 
was a revolution, but the manager saw the 
good result and adopted the plan, greatly 
to the benefit of the health of the employes, 
and ata saving inexpense.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the other papers in this delightful magazine. 
(Doubleday, Page & Uo. : New York.) 

— Following the “Lounger’s” extremely 
interesting pages, the Critic for February pre- 
sents a most inviting table of contents, includ- 
ing an illustrated paper upon “ College Protes- 
sors who are Men of Letters,” * Letters to a 
Literary Aspiraot,” “ Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
‘Betnlehem,’” “ Literary Landmarks of New 
York,” andaseries of communications from erh- 
inpent novelists upon “ The Decay of the Novel.” 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Julia Marlowe, 
after the original pastel by Albert Sterner. 
(Critic Company: New Rochelle, N. Y.) 

—— The Pilgrim is a pleasing, illustrated mag- 
azine somewhat afier the style of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The February issue has an at- 
tractive cover design by Netta M. Filer suitable 
for the valentine season. “Chicago Literary 
Women,” ‘Lights at Sea,” “The Patios of 
California,” “Physical Culture for Women,” 
“Home-made Candy,” with a bright story by 
Adelaide L. Rouse—“The Wrong Envelope” 
—constitute a portion of a well filled table of 
contents. (Pilgrim Publishing Co., Ltd. : Battle 
Creek, Mich.) 

— With the February issue the Book Buyer 
becomes The Lamp—*“the former title no 
longer expressing its purpose under the changed 
conditions of today.” The editor says in the 
announcement of the change that it is “ an in- 
evitable development, normally, along inviting 
and sympathetic lines.” The cover device is 
striking and appropriate. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of August Weismann, followed by an 
autobiographical sketch. Roland Phillips has 
“an appreciation” of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
‘* Macaulay’s First Essay ” is discussed by Prof. 
Wilbur L. Cross. “ Mr. Barrie as a Dramatist,”’ 
«Jonn Adams and Mary Wollstouvecrait,” “ Mr. 
Henley and Romantic Painting,” are some of 
the topics treated. The “ Rambler” provides a 
generous amount of literary news and com- 
ment. (Charies Scribner’s Sons : New York.) 


— A portrait of Rudyard Kipling, from the 
painting by Hon. Jobn Collins, serves as a 
frontispiece in the February Bookman. As 
usual, the “ Curonicle and Commepnt”’ depart- 
ment is crowded with good things of special 
interest in literary eircles. The two illustrated 
papers that will attract immediate attention 
are: “ Venice in Recent Fiction” (with illustra- 
tions by Waiter Hale), by Louise Ciosser Hale, 
and“Sir Henry Raeburn,” by R. A. M. Steven- 
son. (Vodd, Mead & Co.: New York.) 


— Readers of St. Nicholas will turn first, 
probably, in the February pumber, to the new 
instalment of Howard Pyle’s “The Story of 
King Arthur and his Knights,” which tells of 
the Sable Knight and bow King Arthur fought 
him. Tudor Jenks’ * The Castile of the Beeches” 
is a good, old fashioned story of buried treasure. 
Jack London’s “In Yeddo Bay” will delight 
every adventurous, loyal American lad. Charles 
Newton Hood's * The North Shore Limited ” is 
as true as it isexciting. Some animal sketches, 
an account of child life in Germany, verses and 
pictures, with the aepartments, “ Nature and 
Science,” ** Books and Reading,” the “ St. Nich- 
olas League,” and the riddie and letter boxes, 
fillup a number brimming with pleasure and 
profit. (Century Company: New York.) 


—— Henry Loomis Nelson, who is rapidly 
gaining prominence as a Washington corre- 
spondent and magazine writer, contributes a 
valuable article to the Century for February on 
“The Overshadowing Senate,” in which he 
shows that the upper house of Congress has as- 
sumed more power than really belongs to it, 
and is becoming increasingly self-assertive and 
tyrannical. Other special articles are: ** Khar- 
tum to Cairo in an Andirundack Canoe,” by 
William Gage Erving; and‘ The Poe-Chivers 
Papers,” edited by Prof. George E. Woodberry, 
which are couciuded in this number. The 
second part of Abigail H. Fitch’s * When the 
Consul Came to Pekin”’ carries its characters 
to safety through some thrilling adventures. 
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“The Yellow Van” continues in interest. There 
is wit in Virginia Frazer Boyle’s “* Her Free- 
dom,” and much pathos in Kate W. Hamiliton’s 
“Tbe Baby from Ruggles’ Dip.” In another Pa 
Gladden story, “ Knights to the Rescue,” Eliza- 
beth Cherry Waltz takes her gentle, lovable 
hero on an unusual errand of mercy. The lead- 
ing color pictures are from interesting and 
beautiful studies of the aurora borealis made by 
Frank Wilbert Stokes while in the Arctics in 
the fall of 1892, and are richly worthy the sub- 
ject. They reproduce in tint for the first time 
in a popular magazine the wonderful effects of 
the aurora. (Century Co: New York.) 


— “The nation back of us, the world in 
front,” is the very appropriate motto of Out 
West. It issingularly expressive of the feeling 
that thrills the heart of dwellers on the Pacific 
coast. This m«gazine is steadily developing 
and now ranks with the older Eastern publica- 
tions. Fine paper, superior illustrations, 
and a high grade of contributions — sto- 
ries, poems and special articles — entitle it to 
widespread recognition. A portrait of William 
Keith is used as a frontispiece, and there are 
also excellent likenesses of Joln Muir and 
Ado}ph Sutro, The editor, Charlies F. Lummis, 
contributes Part VIII of “The Right Hand of 
the Continent,” and a description of ‘“‘ Those 
Terrible Mysteries” at the Point Loma school. 
Bailey Millard furnishes an appreciative bio- 
graphical study of Frank Norris in “ A Signifi- 
cant Literary Life.” The “ Burning of a Mojave 
Chief,” by Sharlot M. Hall, is very interesting. 
There are stories by U. Francis Duff, Joseph 
Blethen, Clarence Alan McGrew, and verse by 
Anna Spencer Twitchell and Florence Evelyn 
Pratt. (Out West Co.: Los Angeles and San 
Francisco.) 


— The World's Work for February is brim- 
fulof profusely illustrated articles relating to 
busy everyday affairs. “The March of Events,” 
an editorial interpretation, gives the reader a 





satisfying view of current developments. The 
principal articles include: “The U. 8S. Steel 
Corporation’s Profit-sharing Plan,” Arthur 
Goodrich; ** The New Navy at Work,” Lieuten- 
ant Commander Albert Gleaves; ** The Present 
Status of the Professions — The Law.”’ Harry DL. 
Nims; “An Era of Thrift in the Middle West,” 
Charies Moreau Harger; “ Herbert Spencer,” 
George Lies; “What We can Learn from Ger- 
man Business Methods,” Louis J. Magee; * The 
Work of a Japanese Craftsman,” Herbert G. 
Ponting; “* The Prevention of Physical Break- 
down,” Fioyd M. Crandall, M. D. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.: London and New York. ) 


— “Picturesque Milan,” by Edith Wharton, 
is the opening article in Scribner's for Febru- 
ary. Itis,followed by a most interesting sketch, 
by James b. Connolly, of the Gloucester fish- 
ing boats, “ Running to Harbor,” witua illustra- 
tivns in tint. James Ford gives the firstofa 
series of papers on the government of the 
United States, entitled, “The Presidential 
Office,” in which he opens up a very timely 
subject. The second paper on * English Court 
and Society, 1883-1900,"" by Mary King Wadding- 
ton, deals with “ Letters of the French Am- 
bassadress.” In the “Point of View” three 
subjects of considerable interest are discussed : 
“Specialism and College Training;” “ Do we 
Breed Spendthrifts?” “The Familyin France.” 
There are stories by George Buchanan Fife, 
Marcus Kavanagh, Juliet Wilbor Tomkins, 
Eleanor Stuart, and verse by Henry Van Dyke, 
Marguerite Merington, John Ellerton Lodge, 
Arthur Colton, Caroline Duer, and Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 


— The opening paper in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for January is by Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle, 
and is entiiled: “The Psychology of Christian 
Experience.” Among the other papers are: 
“The Lansing Skull and the Early History of 
Mankind,” G. Frederick Wright; “ Tne Fall as 
a Composite Narrative,” William Wallace Mar- 
tin; “Ancient Egypt and Syria,” Walter Mel- 
ville Patton; “The Story of Eve’s Creation,” 
Samuel Whittlesey Howland; “ What is the 
Forgiveness of Sins?” William H. Walker. 
(Bibliotheca Sacra Co.: Oberlin, O.) 


— Prof. J. McKeen Cattell opens up an at- 
tractive subject in“ A Statistical Stady of Kiw- 
inent Men,” in the Poputar Science Monthly for 
February. “ Recent Jewish Immigration to the 
United States,” by Roger Mitchell, is a valuable 
contribution to the lierature on that topic. 
Amung the other papers are: ** [he Science of 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED 





A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp. Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, fulfills every wish in prompt- 
ly curing kidney, bladder and uric acid 
troubles, rheumatism and pain in the back. 
It corrects inability to hold water and 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following the use of liquor, wine or beer, 
and overcomes that unpleasant necessity 
ot being compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
ot the most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid trouble, you will find 
it just the remedy you need. 

It you need a medicine, you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in filty-cent 
end one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of this great kidney remedy, 
Swamp-Root, and a book that tells all 
about it and its great cures, both sent abso - 
lutely free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & 
Cu., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing be 
sure to mention that you reid this generous 
offerin Zron’s HERALD. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 








Astronomy,” by Prof. Asaph Hall; “The Eco- 
nomic Importance of Forestry,” Overton W. 
Price; and “Preventive Medicine,” General 
George M. Sternberg. (The Science Press: New 
York.) 


— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, for February, 
are character sketches of Abram 8S. Hewitt 
by Edward M. Shepard, and of Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Paimer by George Perry Morris, 
with portraits; an illustrated article on 
*“ Henry G. Marquand as an American Art Pa- 
tron,” by Ernest Knaufft. In the editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the World,” the 
Venezuelan and Panama Canal situations are 
fully treated, as are also tariff revision and 
other pending problems in Congress, President 
Rooseveit’s Southern policy, conditions in the 
Phillippines, the Irish land program, and many 
other matters of current interest. (Review of 
Reviews Co. : 13 Astor Place, New York city.) 


—— The opening papers in the Atlantic Month- 
ly for February are: “Sensational Journalism 
and the Law,” by George W. Alger, and 
“Academic Freedom in Theory and in Practice ”’ 
(1), by Arthur Twining Hadley. Among the 
other contributions are: “ Episodes of Boston 
Commerce,’ M. A. DeWolfe Howe; “ With the 
Pre-Dynastic Kings of Abydos,” H. D. Rawne- 
ley ; ‘* The Basket Maker,”’ Mary Austin; * The 
Literary Pilgrimage,” Rollin Lynde Hartt; 
* Absalom’s Wreath,” Elizabeth Taylor ; * Real 
Forces in Literature,” Edward Faller; “‘ Early 
Persian Literature,’’ A. V. Willlams Jackson. 
(Houghton, Miffiin & Co. : Boston.) 


— Lovers of fiction will find a choice collec- 
tion of stories in Lippincoti’s for February. 
“A Man of His Word,” is the title of the 
complete novel in this number, by Alice 
Duer Miller. The principal sbort stories 
are by Beulah Marie Dix, W. A. Fraser, 
Elliott Flower, Elia Middleton Tybout, Clin- 
ton Dangerfield, and R. E. Vernede. The 
verse is by Rose N. Yager, Clinton Scollard, 
Bliss Carman, Cally Ryland, Elisa Barker, Car- 
rie Blake Morgan, Mary Livingston Burdick, 
Ida Wuipple Benham, Ruth Hall, and John 
Hall lngham. Besides the fiction and the verse 


there are four clever s ,ecial articies: “An Un- 
written Chapter of‘ Les Miserabies,’” by Paul 
Chenay, Victor Hugo's brother-in-law; “A 


West African Trading “tation in the Niger 
Delta,” J. W. Davies; * Wave Motors,” John EK. 
Bennet!; “Chronieling Small Heer,’ by Dr. 
Jnaries © Abbott. (J. B. Lippincott Co. * Phil- 
adel phia,) 
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MISSIONARY NOTES ON CHINA 


REV. GEO. B. SMYTH, D. D. 
Assistant Secretary Missionary Society. 


T the graduating exercises of the Med- 
ical College of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, held last month in 
the old and tamous city of Soochow in 
Eastern China, there were present the gov- 
ernor of the province, the provincial treas- 
urer, the provincial chief justice, and sev- 
eral other high officials, both Chinese and 
foreign. The large church was filled, and 
great numbers were turned away. Rarely 
has such a gathering been seen before in 
China. After the address to the graduating 
class by Bishop Galloway, the diploroas 
were presented by the governor. One does 
not oiten see anything like that in China, 
and:when he does he has to go to a mission- 
ary institution to see it. 
Globe-trotters may lie, and our State De- 


_partment may, with gross impropriety, en- 


deavor to create auti-missionary prejudice 
from Washington, but the fact still re- 
mains that the bearers of the best 
things ot the West to the East are the 
missionaries, and the good sense of the 
East may be depended upon to see it. The 
common opponents of missions — the ordi- 
nary traveler who never enters a Christian 
church or school in the Orient: the shallow 
scribbler who ventilates his ignorance or 
malice in the daily press; the popular 
magazinist who mistakes his prejudices 
for truth and attacks that whereot he 
knows nothing and has not tried to know 
— the whole pitiable company of those who 
are fighting with lies, deliberate or other- 
wise, the progress of the great propaganda, 
are fighting the awaking common sense of 
men. Neither the East nor the West can 
be fooled by misrepresentations forever. 
As long as Christian missions adhere te 
their proper work of preaching the ftunda- 
mental principles ot Christianity, trying to 
make the life of truth and light, justice and 
charity, prevail, and studiously refraining 
from all attempts to force upon the Orient 
the ecclesiastical systems and the worn-out 
theologies, if there are such, of the West, 
just so long is their success assured. Keep- 
ing te that program, two things guarantee 
their triumph — the existence ot God and 
the com mon sense of man. 
* * 

The executive committee of the Educa- 
tional Association of China, a body which 
represents nearly all the Protestant mis- 
sionary educators — American, English, 
and German — in the empire, have just sent 
an appeal to all foreign missionary boards 
for trained educators. It is to be hoped that 
the appeal wil! be heard, for there is scarce- 
ly any subject that needs to be more deeply 
impressed on the minds of missionary 
boards than this — the necessity of sending 
only trained men to their schools and col- 
leges in the Orient if the best results are to 
be attained. The policy of sending only or- 
dained men to the mission. field must be 
given up, and so must that of sending only 
what are called “all-round” men, Mis- 
sionaries should be chosen for the work 
they are todo. There are educated men in 
sufficient numbers offering themselves for 
missionary service now to make this pos- 
sible. A round man won’t fill a square 
hole, and a square man won’t fill a round 
hole, and this is as true of missions as ot 
any other work in the world. Choose the 
man /or the place is the demand of the time 
in the East as well as in the West. 

* 


A few weeks ago Griffith John, the well- 
known wmissicnary of the London Mission- 
ary Society in Central China, had an inter- 
view with the great Viceroy, Chang Chih 
Tung, at the latter’s request ; and Dr. John 
gives a very interesting account of it in a 
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recent number of the North China Herald. 
The great viceroy and the great missionary 
talked, among other things, vn missions ; 
and on the burning question of denomina- 
tionalism in the mission-field his excellency 
expressed the thought of a good many mis- 
sionaries abroad and a good many people 
athome. ‘“ He expressed himself freely on 
several points of interest,” says Dr. Jobn. 
‘* and seemed anxious to have my opinions 
onthe same. The missionary question does 
not trouble him as much as I thought it 
did. I endeavored to place the principles 
and policy of the Protestant Church in 
China betere him in as clear a light as pos- 
sible, and he expressed himself as pertectly 
satisfied. He went turther and said, so far 
as he knew, we had always acted on these 
principles at this centre. There is one 
thing, however, which puzzles the viceroy: 
he cannot understand why tbe Protestant 
Church should be divided up into so many 
sections. He has been told that they are 
essentially one, but he cannot understand 
why, being essentially one, they have so 
many names. He particularly wanted to 
know why one of the sections called itselt 
‘ Chin-li- hui,’ the ‘ Dipping Sect.’ When the 
Baptist mode of baptizing was explained he 
smiled, and gave it as his opinion that the 
mode was not a very convenient one. 
Whilst the viceroy seems to have real re. 
spect for Protestantism as a church, he is 
inclined, I think, to regard the sects as 
superfluous and troublesome excrescences.”’ 

There are a good many people who think 
as Chang Chih Tung does, and who, while 
they have no hope of union between the 
great denominations, yet believe that on 
the mission-field all denominational sub- 
divisions should be abolished. If we can- 
not get the best, let us get the next best — 
union within denominational lines, and fed- 
eration between denominations. 

I would commend Chang Chih Tung’s re- 
marks on denominationalism to the Con- 
ference ot Foreign Mission Boards which 
meets every February in the East, and 
which, after nine annual meetings and mul- 
titudinous discussions on missionary com 
ity, has evolved nothing more valuable for 
the conduct of missions than a new method 
ot reporting statistics; to all those genial) 
tourists, official and non-official, who, after 
a pleasant tourin the East, during which 
for obvious reasons they are never able to 
look beneath the surface, come back and 
tell us that our denominational differences 
count for nothing with the Chinese, and are 
in no sense a hindrance to co operation 
among the missionaries; and especially to 
the great host of Christian peoplein America 
who are interested in missions, and who 
ought to know that, in their eagerness to 
propagate in mission lands the peculiarities 
of the churches, large or small, to which 
they belong — peculiarities which have no 
meaning to others than themselves, and 
least of all to Orientals who heard of them 
but yesterday — and in their determinaton 
to perpetuate differences of which, in some 
instances, they ought to be ashamed, they 
are postponing to a needlessly far tuture 
the triumph of the Church of Christ. 

* 


This is the note to follow the preceding. 
In October, 1901, a Presbyterian Conference 
was held in Shanghai, which decided, 
among other fhings, to call on the various 
missions of that denomination in China to 
appoint representatives who should take 
measures forthe uniting of all their Chi. 
nese churches in one body. This committee 
has been tormed, and afew weeks ago it 
held its first meeting in Shanghai. It rep- 
resented the Presbyterian missions, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Lrish, Canadian and American, 
working in Formosa and Manchuria, and 
the following provinces of China: Chili, 
Shantung, Honan, Hunan, Anhui, Kiangsu 
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Chekiang, Fokien, and Canton. It is to pe 
hoped that, in spite of great difficulties to 
be encountered in distance and difterences 
of language, a plan of union may be drawn 
up which will commend itself to all ang 
lead to the erection of one Presbyterian 
Church torall China. The ifollowing com. 
ment on the above, taken trom the (hinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal, pub. 
lished at Shanghai, will find an echo in 
many Christian hearts : 


** The good effect of such a union on the home 
churches would be great, but the benefits to the 
Christians in China would be incalculable, Be. 
lievers in distant paris of the empire would 
learn that, instead of being isolated com panies, 
conpected with a church in this or that country, 
they are part of one great and growing church 
of China. This projected union, moreover, is, 
as we learn, not in any sense for the magnifying 
of Presbyterianism as such, but is a step toward 
a still wider, hoped for union, federal or organic, 
with other churches, which may be led two join 
insuch a movement. Whether such a wider 
union shall eventually come or not, we are sure 
all will joinin wishing this movement among 
Presbyterians a hearty Godspeed.) We under. 
stand that this movement is not confined to 
the one denomination above named, but that 
other strong bodies working in China are 
working toward similar union in their own 
ranks. Every such effort toward amalga- 
mating bodies of Christians whose faith and 
polity are one, and whose only difference 
lies in the accident that different home churches 
or societies send out their missionaries, is sure 
to meet the approval and blessing of the great 
Head of the church,” 

# z 


Union within denominational lines and 
federation between denominations — this 
should be the missionary motto of the 
churches till the good time comes when the 
churches are altogether Christian, and one 
church militant is possible. It is not possi- 
ble now — perhaps it never will be — for 
too many of us believe that the things 
which divide us are essential. How easily 
our poor idiosyncrasies, our pitiable intel- 





ONE WEEK 


Postum Coffee Remade the Dominie 
in a Week 


Where a person has no troubles except- 
ing those caused by coflee, Postum Food 
Coffee, if faithfully used, will usually act 
with remarkable quickness. Here is an 
example even where the coffee habit has 
been one of long standing: 

“Thad been a coffee drinker for twenty 
years, and until recently regarded it as one 
of the ‘ stays of life,’”’ writes a Tennessee 
clergy man. 

** About a year ago an attack of malaria 
impaired my digestion, and I began to use 
more coffee than usual, thinking it would 
help my system throw off the malady. 
During that year I suffered indescribable 
agonies of nervous indigestion. Finally I 
noticed that every time I drank coffee tor 
dinner or supper I was muvh worse. I told 
my wife I thought it was coffee, and that I 
would quit it and use hot water. Then I 
thought I would try the Postum we had 
heard so much about. 

** From the very day I left off coffee and 
introduced Postum I began to improve, 
and at the end of one single week I did not 
have even the slightest symptom of nerv- 
ousness and dyspepsia left. It is many 
weeks now since then, and I have not only 
gained in flesh, but am entirely free trom 
indigestion and ani strong and happy. My 
wite had been nervous and her stomach in 
bad condition, and when she saw the 
change wrought in me followed my exam- 
ple, and aiter using Postum a short time 
extremely beneficial results tollowed. 

“I am a Methodist minister in charge ot 
a church at Graysville, Tenn.” Name tur- 
nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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lectual fads, are mistaken for the eternal 
laws of the universe. 

But, in spite of innumerable difficulties, 
many of which are due to our lack of a 
common program and want of consistent 
method, detects which entail “ great waste 
of power and great loss of cumulative ef- 
tect,” immense progress has been made. Yet 
what has been done is jittle compared with 
what will be done when the churches in- 
crease in wisdom, and Protestant Christen- 
dom awakes to the folly and weakness of 
its multitudinous divisions in presence of 
the non-Christian world. It is proof of the 
extraordinary vitality of our faith that 
even a comminuted Christianity has ac- 
complished so much. 

e r 


As to the outlook for Christianity in 
China, no Christian should entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt. Do not be disturbed by un- 
friendly criticism, do not be alarmed by 
reports of riots and uprisings. Every now 
and then the great news agencies tell us of 
terrible things to happen, of a rebirth otf 
Boxerism, of Prince Tuan and the old 
Boxer chiets threatening Pekin, and all 
the rest of it is well known to the readers 
ot the papers. But, though it should all be 
true, though every prediction should be 
tulfilled, the result would not be in doubt 
tor a moment. Every attempt of recent 
years to crush Christianity in China has 
but added to its sirength. In the district 
where the dreadful massacre of Hua Shan 
occurred eight years ago, in which nine 
missionaries were killed, some of them 
dear triends of my own, there are now 
many times more Christians than there 
were then. Today, aiter the Boxer storm 
ot two years ago, the churches in many 
parts of China are crowded as never before 
with earnest inquirers. The conversion ot 
a great people to Christianity is a stupen- 
dous undertaking. It is not an affair of 
tomorrow or the day aiter. Temporary 
deteats count tor nothing. Do not be 
troubled by what you see here or see there, 
cr hear trom this man or trom that ot 
troubles trom outside; the great move- 
ment goes on to completion, with God and 
the needs oft man tor its allies, and noth- 
ing, not even the unwisdom of its friends, 
can permanently stop it. To doubt the 
success of the Christian propaganda, when 
mindtul of its proper mission and using 
only the methods which tbe wisest thought 
and the widest experience suggest, is to 
doubt the future of the race. Onward and 
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upward is the movement of the world 
towards its best, toward God. 





W. F. M. S. Notes 


— Seventeen million pages of literature sent 
out by this Society this past year! What are we 
doing to make it tell in the work? 


— Campello Church rejoices in a list of 3 
Standard Bearers as a result of Miss Cushman’s 
recent visit; also 8 new members for the auxil- 
lary, and one new subscriber for the Friend / 
Well done! 


— Anne of Austria said to Cardinal Rich- 
elieu: ** My Lord Cardinal, God does not pay at 
the end of every week, but in the end Hie pays.” 


— Bishop Vincent, at the meeting of the 
General Missionary Committee at Albany, 
spoke in glowing language of Crandon Hall, in 
Rome. That building and the work done there 
will make us a power in that city and in Italy. 


— Asuggestion: If for any reasen one is 
unable to attend the district or Branch meet- 
ing, would it not be a heipful thiug to drop into 
one’s mite-box the amount of car fare to the 
piace of meeting, plus the cost of the lunch, and 
probable gift tothe afternoon's collection, and 
so not miss all the good of the day ? 


— On the tombstone of the late great preach- 
er, Hugh Price Hughes, are the words, by his 
request: “ Thou, O Christ, art all | waot.” This 
was in the first hymn which our first missiona- 
ries to India heard as they came in contact with 
some native Christians. How we long for the 
time when all the people of India shall know of 
the satisfying portion which God has prepared 
for their longing bearts ! 


—Taink of that great Chinese city, with one 
million inhabitants and only one of our mis- 
sionaries laboring there! She begs for reinforce- 
ments, not because she is lonely or afraid, even 
though she isin the region of the more recent 
Boxer unrest, but for the sake ofthe great har- 
vest 80 ripe to her hands, 


—— The auxiliary at Berlin, N. H., just reor 
ganized bythe aid of Rev. William Wood, is 
most welcome. Mrs. Simeon Johnson is the 
president, and Mrs. E. E..\Decker, secretary and 
treasurer. 


— Our school in Loftcha, Bulgaria, has giris 
from seventeen States. A large number of these 
are self-supporting. Miss Biackburn is called 
by Bishop Vincent“ one of the best presidents 
of an institution of learning I have ever 
known.” 


—Prayer is asked for the young widow who 
nas lived on one meal a day since her husband 
died, when she was eleven, and who has no hope 
in her life because of the dictates of the Hindu 
religion and of her caste, Sheasxs that courage 
may be given to her to leave all her superstition 
and caste laws and to accept Christ. 


— A dainty program for the meetings of the 
year is made by the members of a Young Wom 
an’s Society on Cambridge District. The cover 
is of cardboard of the Society blue, adorned 
with a picture cut from some missionary article, 
and the monthly programs are neatly hekto- 
graphed and then tied witharibbon. It is more 
attractive than many more expensive, and is 
an object lesson in showing how much can be 
done with little outlay. Write to the secretary 
of literature, Mrs. Villon Bronson, 25 Park St., 
Brookline, Mass., for more information, 


— Burlington and Troy Districts are doing 
good work with the Study Course. One city 
took 55 copies of “ Via Christi,” and it is rea- 
sonable toexpect that they will advance on 
* Lux Christi.” The pictures to accompany this 
year’s Study are excellent. 


— Over six million dollars have been raised 
by this Society since it began its work in Tre- 
mont St. Church, Boston, in 1869. The church 
will celebrate the 34th anniversary on March 22. 
The river of salvation (see Ezekiel, chap. 47) has 
risen totheankles. May it goon till it becomes 
an ocean, covering the earth! Our work is to 
feed the small rilis, the auxiliaries, which are 
the sources of this river of blessing. The prayers 
of the few, gathered together by God, are the 
power which has set the waters in motion 
towards thedry and thirsty lands. 


— Pauri, in the Himalaya Mountains, is the 
place wbere we bave one of our most successful 
industrial schools. The girls are nearly all 
Christians and their influence and teaching 
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among the women have been most helpful, as 
they work together in the fields. 


—— The missionary at Gonda goes early in the 
morning to visit zenanas end to gather the 
Christians together for alittle time of instrue 
tion. This goes on till eleven, when she returns 
for breakfast, and goes out again in the after- 
noon to oversee the workin the bazar and at 
the’ railway station. Her house is small, the 
thermometer goes to 106, and snakes, scorpions 
and lizards crawl into the rooms, but “* none of 
these things move” her from the one effort of 
her life. Who sustains her by daily prayer? 


— Thirty-two blind children are in our 
school at Hakodate, Japan. The missionary 
writes : ‘‘ As I looked in tbeir faces as they gath- 
ered around their teacher, faces bright notwith- 


RESTORES EYESIGHT. 


‘“‘Actina,” a Marvelous Discovery that Cures 
All Afflictions of the Eye Without 
° Cutting or Drugging. 

There is no need for cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for any form of disease. There is no 
risk or experimenting, as thousands of people 

have been cured of blindness, 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids and other 
afflictions of the eye through 
this grand discovery, when 
eminent occulists termed the 
eases incurable. 

Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘Actina removed 

cataracts from both my o7et, 
I can read well without glasses. Am 65 years old.” 
Robert Baker, 8Q Dearborn St., Chicago, IL, writes - 
“I should have been blind had I not used Actina.” 

Actina is sent on trial postpaid. If you will send 

our name and addressto the New York & London 

tlectric Association, Dept 142 B329 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive free, a valuable 
book, Prof. Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and on 
Disease in general, and you can rest assured that 
your eyesight and hearing will be restored, no 
etter how many doctors have failed. 
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tanding the sigbtiless eyes, and listened as they 
fang, ‘In some way or other, the Lord will pro- 
vide,’ my own faith was greatly strengthened.” 


— Mabomedans are about the most difficult 
of aJl peoples to reach with the Gospel. But 
several of the girls in our school in Hyderabad, 
the greatest Mosiem city in India, have been 
converted. 


— What about the subscriptions for the 
Friend in your auxiliary? Have you an ageat, 
and is she aware that this is the time to tell peo- 
ple bow much they need the help of tne maga- 
zine which telis where their money is invested ? 
The writer bas had several people ask her to 
subscribe for the excellent monthly which we 
all read when we wish to know bow to make 
our dresses or cook nice dishes, but not one bas 
asked about the montbly to which we must turn 
if we wish to know of the progrest of the king- 
dom of Christ, especially that part given into 
our hinds todo. Weneed to have our agents 
call out, “ Latest news from the seat of war !”’ 


—— In the centre of one of the famous shrine 
cities of India, in the midst of temples and 
places of sacred pilgrimage, stands a fine Dea- 
coness Home, built by a friend inthis country, 
in memory of his daughter. There, in the very 
heart of Hinduism, where its worship has fallen 
to the lowest point of demoralization, the work- 
ers go in and out, preaching to inhabitant and 
to pilgrim, to those who seek to wash away 
their sin in the Ganges, of the true river of life. 
It is striking at the very foundations, and the 
faith which was required to attem pt such a ven- 
ture has been abundantly honored of God. No 
elaborate pile of marble stands in a cemetery 
here, but this living monument carries on the 
work iu the name of the dear daughter. 


THE CONFERENCES 





BAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


Clinton. — We found Rev. J. W. Day and wife 
stili enjoying life among the excellent people of 
this loyal charge. They are held in high appre 
ciation for the practical and aggressive work 
each is engaged in —the one in the pulpit, the 
other among the young people in musical and 
temperance lines, and both among all the peo- 
pie. Union services were held with the Free- 
wil! Baptist people during the Week of Prayer, 
which developed interest and benefit to all who 
attended them, 

Pittsfield Ctreuit. — Rev. A. E. Morris is abun- 
dant in labors, and much of interest and good 
promise appears. A Junior League has been 
organized. The Suuday-school Home Depart- 
ment bus been revived and is a blessing to the 
members. The Epworth League flourishes by 
hard work of the practical sort, such as distrib- 
uting garments among the needy at home, 
sending supplies to the Deaconess Home, Port- 
land, calling among the sick, etc. Cottage- 
meetings are held among the sick Sunduy after- 
noons, to the delight of the shut ins and the de- 
velopment of Christian character aad strength 
for church work among those who sustain the 
meetings. The Sunday-school is in a prosper- 
ous condition, A parsonage is much needed on 
this charge. But this aggressive people will 
not long suffer the need of anything that ought 
to be obtained, especially with a live man fora 
leader. 

Hartland and St. Albans. — Rey. C. H. Johon- 
nett finds enough to claim his constant atten- 
tion, and he faithfully performs every duty. 
The Sunday-school at St. Albans bas been or- 
ganized on a Metnodist basis. Four persons 
bave been received into fail membership. The 
Epworth League lives by good work. A spirit 
of encouragement is felt throughout the charge. 


Athens and Harmony.— An eleven-mile ri’e 
through deep snow and zero weather with Mr. 
Johonnett’s rugged team brought usto Rev J. 
E. Lombard’s in the classic town of Athens. 
What more shall we say? Athens aod Har 
mony is the charge, but the pastor is ex pecied 
to answer all ealls for religious functions within 
a radius of fifteen miles. A thirty tnile ride 
over roads good, vad or indifferent, to attend a 
funeral, is pot infrequent. These calls, while 
they distinguish the pastor territorially as a 
man of no mean proportions, keep him ever on 
the go. A man with constitutional weariness 
would quickly become worn out on this circuit. 
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lt includes several townships in a part of the 
State wituout steam or electricity, and roads 
pititully unadapied to bicycling or successful 
automobiling. But Mr. Lombard is bappy 
among his people. Many encouraging features 
aitend his labors. The Sabbath-schools are i1m- 
proving. A large number of ZION’s HERALDS 
would be a blessing, as they would tend to mold 
such religious sentiment as exists into a defi- 
nite denominational form. A midnight moon- 
light ride back over the hills and through the 
snows brought us to Mr. Johonnett’s at 1A. M., 
that we might take the only train that would 
briag us to the sick ones at home the next 
day. 

Sheepscot Circuit. — Rev. C. F. Smith is strong 
and of good courage, with much to cheer bis 
heart. The Sabbath-schools are doing well. 
Special services at South Newcastle and at 
Sheepscot have been productive of good. Sev- 
eral have begun a new life. Tbe church benev- 
olences are being gathered in. 


Randolph and Chelsea. — Rev. H. G. Hoising- 
ton has the respect and holds the confidence of 
the people of church and parish. By Christian 
deportment and faithful service he has gained 
the piace. The work is fairly encouraging. 
One has been received on probation, and others 
are expected. Special services are to be con 
ducted by Evangelist Nellie Thompson.  Be- 
nevolences will make an encouraging advance. 
The Sunday-school at Randoiph is aggressive 
tinder the superintendency of Sister Frances 
Mitchell. Aciass of boys and girls formed for 
literary instruction and enjoyment is alive. 
Randolph is on the up grade. 

Waldoboro and Winslow's Miils.—‘“ We are 
holding our own,’’ was the report introductory 
of the genial Rev. T. A. Hodgdon. The tnterests 
of the charge are weil cared for, especially the 
calling. An epidemic of colds bas affecied 
church work. A large attendance at evening 
services in Waldoboro is in evidence. Two 
Sunday-schools are manifesting increasing in- 
terest. The pastor has changed his house re- 
cently for a more com modious and comfortable 
home much nearer the church and his people. 


Dixmont Circuit. — Winter has its frigid effect 
in nearly all the rural districts upon church 
work as well as upon the lakes and rivers. The 
Sunday-school at the Corner has been “ sus- 
pended for the winter.” The Sunday-schools at 
the East and at the North manifest an encour- 
aging life notwithstanding the snoweand blows. 
Special services held at the East were truitfal 
of good. A few asked the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple. Class-meetings are a source of profit. 


Morrill and Knoz. — Knox has “ dropped 
out.” Morrill, since giving up its regular pas- 
tor, has been supplied in its pulpit ministra- 
tions by Pastor Kdgett, of Belfast, with great 
acceptability. This station should be made a 
part of the Belfast charge another year. 


Searsmont and Montville. — We are sorry to 
report that the pastor, on account of serious 
trouble with his eyes, feels he may have to give 
up work in the spring. Mr. Berkley deserves 
the sympathy and prayers of all his brethren. 
Death does not pass by this charge. Benjamin 
Ladd, another of the oldest members, has been 
called from labor to reward at the advanced age 
of elghty years. Rev. E. M. Fowler, who not 
long since was very ill and was not expected to 
live, is about again more vigorous than before. 
He isa heipand blessing to the c’urch. May 
bis more than fourscore years still be increased ! 
We, need such men as long as they can stay 
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with us. New stoves for the church have }, en 
purchased and paid for. Simali, vub importa At, 
repairs have beeu made upon the Parsonage, 
A new and most acceptable overcoat has been 
presented to the pistor by afriend. Sixty do}. 
lars have beeu raised by the ladies at a 80Ciable 
towards a chupel for the society. Great enthu- 
Siasm is manifested by the citizens relative to 
this project. There is much to encourage pas- 
tor and people, and to prompt to more deter 
miued and persistent effort in all church jn. 
terests, 


South Thomaston and Spruce Head. — Good jy. 
dications prevail. New voices are heard ji) 
sucial services. But the community has been 
made sad by the death of various elect ones in 
their midst of late. The death of “ Kiwel),” 
one of our Bucksport students, a young man of 
fine promise, cast a gloom over the whole 
charge. The church has been crippled by 
these things. Yet a recent Sunday spent there 
by the presiding elder discovered a strong heart 
aud a good spirit among this excellent people, 
and Rev. W.C. Baker feels more than ever like 
pressing the battle. 


East Boothbay.— A good interest is revealed 
among the people of this charge. Rev. and 
Mrs. E. 8S, Gahan work together with excellent 
effect. Four have been received into iull con- 
nection. Ihe finances are in fairly good coudi- 
tion. The class is kept up by the faitnful over- 
sight of Capt. J. L. Rase. The Epworth League 
is busily alive under direction of Mrs. Gahan. 
The Sunday-schools are fairly prosperous. [he 
work at Linnekin’s Neck is most encouraying. 
The people “turn out” to go to meeting in the 
school-house. That chapel is bound to come. 


Pemaquid and New Harbor. — We took the 
steamer “ Mineola” at Koothbay Harbor. As 
we steamed down by the “Squirrel”’ we found 
there was a motion upon the water. At Ram 
Island a fisberman had been wrecked. It 
was out of sight in the high water, but the 
rough seas bad broken it asuuder and the cargo 
was rising to the surface by the boat-load. A 
thousand gulls wheeling and swooping and div- 
ing and guiping and stowing away tuose her- 
ring told us where the wreck was. Shall we 
copy a word from our jottiags at the time? 
‘“* Now we are sitting with feet and back braced 
trying to write alog. Tne southeast wind has 
moved old Neptune mountainously. A splen- 
did .roli is on the sea — breakers dashing high 
on our left; on our right huge roliers are ever 
coming on. In thecabin women and men are 
seeking horizontal and improvavble comfort, in 
preference to perpendicular and certain heart- 
rending. The ship? Waltzing and cavoriing 
in an endeavor to accommodate herself to the 
idiosyncrasies of the tipsy tide. The presiding 
elder? Wondering if he is going to‘ tnarow up 
Jonah.’ And we have reached Pemaquid Point 
not yet. That will test stomachic stability. 
We'll see. —— It is all over. Our ‘innards’ held. 
And we are persuaded we have some capabili- 
ties for a sailor’s life. There is Rev. A. J. Lock- 
hart’s son on the wharf awaiting us.” 

All’s wellat Pemaquid. Reguiar services are 
maintained. The Sunday-schoois bave been in 
operation all winter. A course of lectures 
have been profitably enjoyed. The Ladies’ Cir - 
cle is alive and still raisiug funds for 1auch- 
needed painting of church and parsonage. A 
vestry for New Harbor is in the air,and wil! 
yet materialize. 


Union. —The new church is “marching on” 
splendidly. The vestries were formally opened, 
Jan. 21-22, with appropriate services. The first 
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day was furious with storm, and no services 
were held; the second day was fine, xnd the 
services were well attended. In the afternoon 
an excellent sermon was preached by Rev. 
4, H. Hanscom, of Thomaston. In the even- 
ing a» symposium on“ The Chure. for the Day, 
its Methods, Life, Power,” etc., was followed by 
the raising of $300 to square bilis to date, after 
which Rev. L. L. Hanseom, D. D., of Rockland, 
preached @ practical, telling, much-appreciated 
sermon. Rev. A. L. Nutter seems as happy as 
a prince, apd so do his people; and well they 
may, for that churei: may be the pride of 
George’s valley. \ i oe A 


Bucksport District 

Brewer. — Rev. E. H. Boynton is having sal- 
vation. Brewer leads the district, if not the 
State, in finances, all bills being paid to date 
and $125 in the treasury. 


Alexander Circuit. — Rev. J. W. Price and wife 
are highly appreciated on their immense 
charge. We put in seven services with them 
recently, baptizing 5. Three others requested 
the prayers of the church. 

Columbia Falls. — Rev. O. A. Goodwin, the 
pastor, passed away, Jan. 29. The funeral 
services were conducted by Presiding Elder 
Hayward, assised by Rev. I. H. W. Wharff and 
Rev. E. A. Carter. Mrs. Goodwin is in a critical 
condition, having just recovered, in part, from 
ty phoid, and was not able to be present at the 
fanera). Mr. Goodwin’s mother was prostrated 
by the sad news and corld not be present, His 
father, Daniel Goodwin —sume time a local 
preacher on Rockland District — came alone to 
accompany the boay to Pittsfield for burial. 
Rev. E. H. Boyoton was requested to join bim 
at Brewer, and Rev. J. H. Hamilton, an old 
pastor, was Sammoned from Searsport to take 
the. services at Pittsfield. Mr. Hamilton has 
been requested to prepare a suitable obituary 
for ZION'’Ss HERALD. Mr. Goo*win was one of 
the best loved men on the whole district, a 
fine singer, a faithful pastor,a good preacher, 
and everybody’s friend. We mourn bis death 
greatly. 


Personal, — We had the privilege, at Cooper, 
of dining with Mrs. Charlotte Foster at the 
old homestead, now occupied by her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. A. 8S. Carey. 
Motber Foster is an old-time Metbodist, having 
joined tue church at fifteen years ofage. She 
watches eagerly each week for ZION'’S HERALD. 


We were delighted, the other day, to hear that 
Rev. W. H. Dunnack was honoring himself and 
us by keeping Old Town booming. Sewerage 
connection has been made in both parsonage 
and church, and city water carried to the 
church, One bundred in Sunday-school (which 
we almost reached several times, but not quite) 
was finally gathered in January this year. 
But bere | am reporting “ Briggs’” district. 
However, scarcely less would be expected after 
his Kindly interest in the trundle of my ** news- 
cart.” FRANK LESLIE, 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 

Newfield Circuit. — Mrs. A. R. Trafton con- 
tinues to open ber hospitable home to presiding 
elders and all other visiting Methodist preach- 
ers, as she bas been doing for about half a cen- 
tury. Neal Dow and Bishop Hamilton are 
among the noted guests at her house. She is 
among the last of the older members of the 
church in Newfield. Rev. William Bragg is 
doing faithful work with a very few helpers. A 
small number maintain worship and a Sunday- 
school at Shapleigh. The partor has collected 
over $50 to repair the parsonage, and bas done 
much of the work with his own hands. 


Cornish. — Rev. C.H. Young sends an encourag- 
ing report of a revival in his church. Watch 
night service was observed, when forty persons 
remained till the new year camein. Since then 
special meetings have been held continuously. 
Thirteen have already started in the Christian 
\ife, amd the interest seems to be on the increase, 


Biddeford. —Revy. C.W. Bradlee and family are 
quarantined, possibly fora month,on account 
of the illness of two of the children with mild 
cases of scarlet fever. This active pastor chafes 
a little under his enforced idleness at this busy 
season of the year, but his faith and courage are 
zood. His pulpit will be supplied by his bretl- 
ren in the ministry. He and his family will be 
the subjects of many prayers. 


Gorham, North Street and Buzxton.— Both of 
these charges appreciate the labors of their 
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pastor, Rev. J. H. Bounds, and unanimously 
request his return. Buxton has recently lost 
two valuable members —James I. Payne and 
A. G. Anderson. This is a serious loss to so 
small achureh with so few workers. 


Semi-Centennial at South Portland, People’s 
Church, — This church celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial for three days, beginning with Sunday, 
Jan. 25. Rev. W. 8S. Jones, D. D., preached a 
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sermon which the people said was wortby of a 
bishop. His theme was the divinely-estab- 
ished. prerogative of the church of God, which 
is motherhood, or the production of a spiritual 
family. He maintained that the Methodist 
Church fulfills this duty, and is as true and 
vital today as ever Monday was auniversary 
day. Rev. W. 8. Bovardepreached a strong, 
spiritual message on, “ That which abides for- 
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mill and the large values in sight in 
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@ver.” Doing God’s will brings eternal life. 
The evening services were very interesting. A 
well-written history of the charch was read by 
Miss Emma J. Henley. The first preaching at 
Cape Elizabeth was in 1839. Tbe church on the 
present site was partially finished in 1852, so 
that services were held in it, and it was dedl- 
cated, Jan. 26, 1853. It has been repaired and 
remodeled several times,so that the present 
structure bears little resemblance to the orig- 
inal. Twenty-three ministers have served the 
sharge, of whom eleven are now living. Capt. 
Jeremiah C. York, the only surviving member 
of the old official board, 1s living, and occupied 
aseat upon the platform. He and his wife have 
been married 69 years. Miss Bessie Crowell 
read an original poem celebrating the grand 
history of the church. It was very creditable 
to the writer. Short speeches, mostly remi- 
niscent, were made by Rev. W. 8. Jones, W. F. 
Holmes, G. W. Barber and Jobn Collins. Let- 
ters were read from Rev. True Whittier, 
Rev. T. P. Adams and wife,and Rev. Ira G. 
Ross. 

Tuesday was called Reunion Day. Rev. Will- 
iam Wood preached an exceilent sermon on 
“The Glorious Gospel of Christ.” In the even- 
ing the Epworth League gave a reception to 
former pastors and friends. There was a varied 
musical program, followed by brief speeches, a 
roll-cali of members, and a social time. 

Wednesday was well filled with the exercises 
of the Portiand District Ministerial Association. 
It was pronounced the best session held for 
many years. The general topic was, “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Papers were read on 
* Citizenship,” “ The Heathen,” “The Church,” 
“Civil Government,” “The Minister in Poli- 
tics,” “ Children,” “ Public Schools,” and “ Fra- 
ternities.”’ All the articles were carefully pre- 
pared and of a bigh order. The poem by Kev. 
B. C. Wentworth on “The Minister in Politics,” 
Was greatly enjoyed and is wortby of publica- 
tion. Sermons were preavhed by Rev. J. F. 
Haley and Rev. J. W. Magruder. The attend- 
ance was large, there being thirty-six preachers 
present, many of them accompanied by their 
wives. The citizens of South Portland also at- 
tended in large numbers. During the three 
days the choir of the church furnished excellent 
music. The ladies of the church gave three ex- 
cellent suppers and one dinner, which were well 
patronized. The credit for this most successful 
semi-centennial is largely due the members of 
the Epworth League, who ably seconded the 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Corey, in all his plans, 

E. O. T. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Cencord District 


Ashland. — The pastor, Rev. A. E. Draper, has 
been faithfully pushing the work during the 
year. Quite a number of the people have left 
town from time to time,so that not only has 
the attendance been cut down, but the ability 
to give support is crippled. If all our churches 
paid in proportion to what these people do, sal- 
aries would be greatly increased; but if they 
paid as most of the people, the salary would be 
much less. They ure a plucky company. 

Stratford. — During the past few weeks 8 have 
been received on probation. The pastor, Rev. 
Henry Candler, gives eacellent satisfaction by 
his labors. 

North Stratford.— This is not in our list of 
appointments, as there is no Methodist church 
here; but for years some of the people with 
Methodist leanings have urged us to come and 
preach to them some time. The service would 
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The manulacturers of Liquid Veneer offer 
to send toevery reader ot Zion’s HERALD 
by mail, postpaid, a free sample bottle ot 
that new invention, providing you send in 
your vame and address at once and men- 
tion this paper. Don’t send any money or 
stamps, as the botile is absolutely free. 

Liquid Veneer will make your home as 
sparkling and brilliant as the sun, giving 
that beautiful appearance of newness to 
your furniture, piano and woodwork so 
desirable. It is simply and easily applied 
with a soft cloth, and the effect is startling. 
Address, Buffalo Specialty Mtg. Co., But- 
falo, N. Y. 
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of necessity be held in the Baptist Church. 
There is but one other church of this denomina- 
tion in all northern New Hampshire, and that 
isin Berlin. The pastor here is Rev. John Low 
Clark, a former resident of Manchester, who is 
doing faithful work. Since his coming a year 
ago about 30 have been converted and joined 
thechurech. At his pressing invitation we fixed 
a date fora Sunday evening. It was one of the 
cold winter days. After a forenoon service at 
Stratford Hollow,a nine-mile ride put us into 
the comfortable home of Mz. John Pattee, a 
merchant in this village. His father was one 
of the old-time Methodist preachers of northern 
Vermont and New Hampshire. He was the 
pioneer in getting the Methodist Church into 
Colebrook village. We were surprised at the 
large and bright looking congregation that 
greeted us. There was a strong contingent of 
young people, some of whom have been gath- 
ered into the church. There was no reason for 
us to feel otherwise than perfectly at home. 
This town has the distinction of raving sent 
the first Catholic priest to the State legislature, 
that has ever been there. He is in many re- 
spects a broad-minded man. During the re- 
vival services in the Baptist Church, when 
Evangelist Gale was present, he came and oc- 
cupied the front seat. When the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached last summer before the 
graduating class of the high school, he occupied 
a seat on the platform. He gave an address at 
the McKinley memorial service. Having trav- 
eled abroad, he lectured for the Methodist 
Church at Pittsburgh, free of expense, to help 
them raise money to paint their property. 
When they built their church at Percy, he told 
Rev. H. E. Allen, then pastor at Stark, that 
he might use it when he wished. He did 
preach there once, and was announced to do so 
again, but some of the more devout let the 
Bishop know what was being done, and he 
said it could not be again. This man, each 
time he goes to the legislature, tah es with him, 
at his own expense, one of the yoing men of 
the village, and keeps him all the week, giving 
him a chance to see and hear what the wise 
men of the Granite State have to say in mak- 
ing the laws. He does not confine himself to 
those of his own faitb, but has already had two 
Protestant boys. We are not sure that his vote 
will go for a prohibitory law, but probably for 


license. Sorry for that, as his position will |. 


give others e chance to stand behind him, and 
say, “ He did, that is why [ did.” We met here 
the young man from the Bloomfield charge 
across the river, a bright and energetic 
brother, doing good work. 


Colebrook.— All the preachers of the north 
end met us at the parsonage. Their cares and 
concerns needed to be talked over. We were 
giad to see these brethren, who are among our 
hardest workers and most self-sacrificing men. 
The work of this church was never in better 
condition. The pastor bas baptized 65 within 
the year, and 49 have joined ip full, with 10 
more to come. Every communion service of 
the year has seen admissions. It has been a 
most successful pastorate. Is it any wonder 
the quarterly conference asks unanimously for 
the return of Rev. W.F. Ineson, and then fear 
lest some one else may want him ? 


Books and Magazines. — This writer is in pos- 
session of a portion of the library of the late 
Dr. 8. McLaughlin. It is to be disposed of. The 
magazines are all to be given away. There are 
copies of the Methodist Review, Homiletic Re- 
view, Treasury, Homiletic Magazine, Expositor, 
Preachers’ Magazine, etc. A few books are to 
be given away, while iquite a large number 
are to be sold at 20 and 25 cents apiece. None of 
them could be bought new for less than 75 
cents to $1.50. A man who will pay the freight 
on the magazines or small books can have 
them; or, if they go in small bundles, they 
would better be sent by express, If you want 
the books at the price named, say so, and they 
will be sent at the same time. This man gladly 
does this to help the brethren, and the money 
for the sale all goes to the widow of our be- 
loved brother. First come, first served. B. 





Manchester District 


Sunapee. — The Week of Prayer was observed 
with good results to the church in spiritual 
quickening. The work here has been disturbed 
a little by the scarlet fever, which prevailed for 
atime. The schools were closed and the churck 
was affected somewhat by it. Finances are in 
the best condition, with bilis all settled to date 
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and $191 in the treasury. Rev. G. N. Dorr js 
very popular with his people, and was unan- 
imously invited to remain another year. 

North Charlestown and West Unity. — Specia) 
services in both these churches resulted in a few 
conversions and the spiritual uplifting of the 
people. Rev. Guy Roberts was assisted by sey. 
eral of his ministerial brethren. Finances are 
well in hand, and the people are all interesteq. 
Mr. Roberts was unanimously invited by both 
churches to remain another year. 


Newport. — Jan. 4,8 persons were received py 
letter into this church, and 1 was baptized. \ 
reception was recently given to all newcomers 
or strangers, and twenty responded. This, we 
believe, is the right thing to do. Hope others 
will do likewise. A few weeks ago twenty-four 
niew chairs were purchased for the choir and a 
very beautiful art square for the parlor in the 
parsonage. A churen calendar issued by the 
pastor is full of good suggestive things. The jsp 
calls and New Year’s greetings by the pastor 
made a very busy day for one man. At the an- 
nual reunion and roll-call, Jaa. 1, 170 were seated 
at the dinner table. The Ladies’ Aid at their 
annual sale cleared $130. Paster and wife were 
well remembered by friends at Christmas time. 
Rev. Wm. Thompson is desired for another year. 


South Acworth is enjoying prosperity. 
Through the earnest, hard work of Rev. W. F. 
Feich the church has been remodeled and re- 
paired so that one having known it before 
would hardly realize where he was in the andi- 
ence-room —new platform, changed pews, 
paint, paper, and the room made smaller. The 
entire exterior has been painted and the front 
door changed, without a dollar of debt left to 
struggle over. The people are happy and re- 
quest the pastor’s return for another year. 


East Lempster.— Plans are made and part of 
the funds secured to thoroughly repair the 





Have You Got a 
Rheumatism ? 


You Can Be Cured 
FREE;; A Scientific Discovery 


It is pow pussible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomacb 
turned upside down or being half choked to 
death and made to vomil, and every sufferer 
from rheumatism should welcome this new 
and marvelous discovery with open arms and 

ive it an honest trial. Tbis new remedy was 

iscovered by John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who is generous evough to send it free to every 
sufferer who writes at once. It is a home treat- 
ment, and will not keep you from your work. 

As you know, if you’ve tried them, every s0- 
calied rheumatic remedy on the market today, 
except this genuine cure, will cause you violent 
stomach pains, and vomiting, and some of 
them are so dangerous reg | will cause heart 
trouble. And the worst of it is they never cure. 
When a person has rheumatism the constitu- 
tion is so run down that he should be very care- 
ful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a 
remedy that will cure every form and variety 
of rbeumatism witbout one single unpleasant 
feeling. That remedy is 


“GLORIA TONIC,” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the 
discuvery of “ Gloria Tonic,” I bad it tried on 
bospital patients, alsoon old and crippled per- 
sons, with perfect success. But some people 
never will believe anything until tney know it 
fr m experience, so the best and quickest way 
is for you to write me that you want to be cured, 
and I will send _you a box of * Gloria Tonic’ 
free’of cost. No matter what your form of 
rheumatisin is — acute, chronic, muscular, in- 
flammatory, \eformant, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, 
lumbago, etc., * Gloria Tonic” will surely cure 
you, not mind if other remedies have failed 

ou, nor mind if doctors say you are incurable. 

ind no one, but write me today, sure. “ Glo- 
ria Tonic” will stop those aches and ins, 
those inflam mations and deformities, and cure 

ou so that life will be again worth living. 

his offer is uot for curiosity seekers, but is 
made to rheumatics only. To them I wiil send 
a trial box of “ Gloria Tonic ” free. 

Never before has a remedy been 80 highly en- 
dorsed as “ Gloria Tonic.” It has been endorsed 
te Gen world-noted men as Dr. Quintero, of 

University of Venezuela, Hon. &. H. Pium- 
acher, United States consul, Maracaibo Prof. 
Macadam, of Surgeons’ Halil, Kdinburgb, the 
famous magazine, “ Health,” London, and & 
column of others. 


lf you are a sufferer,send your name today 


and by return mail you will receive “ Gloria 
Tonic” and also the most elaborate book ever 
written on the subject of rheumatism, absolutely 
free. This book contains many drawings from 
actual life, and will tell you all about your case. 
You get “Gloria Tonic” and this wonderful 


book at the same time, both free, s« let me hear 
from you at once, and soon you will be cured. 
Address JOHN A. SMITH, 11564 Germania Bidg., 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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eparcb property. Rev. W. F., Felch was unan- 
jmously invited to remain another year. 


Contoocook and Webster bave bad a good year. 


congregations are excellent and finances easy 


ip both places. The Sunday-sebool bas bad a | 
jarge gain in Contoocook. The pastor and fam- 
ily were bountifully remembered by their 


friends at Christmas. Rev. Mark Tisdale was 
gnanimously invited to remain another year. 


Mariow. — Rev. F. O. Tyler bas had a year of 
success. All reports are encouraging. Mr. 
Tyler is highly appreciated as a preacher and is 
very much desired for another year. 

Grantham.— Two have been received by letter 
intothischurech. The Epworth League is flour- 
ishing. Cushions have been secured for the 
pews. The pastor and family have received 
some valuable presents, and are desired for an- 
other year. 

West Springfield. — Recently 1 was received by 
jetter and 1 on probation. The pastor’s wife 
received a present at Christmas time of $10.75. 
Rev.C. T. Matthews is very much desired for 
another year. 

Claremont, — The fourth quarterly conference 

was well attended, and the reports proved tbe 
work to be in excellent condition. The number 
of pastoraljcalls reported show Rev. C. C. Gar- 
land to be a faithful pastor. Recently 5 have 
vpeen baptized, 10 received by letter, 5 dismissed 
by letter, and 1 died. Four extra classes have 
been formed —one meeting Sunday morning 
before the preaching service, one with the chil- 
dren Sunday afternoon, and two neighborhood 
classes on Friday evening. Current expenses 
are practically met. On the debt upon the 
citchen $210 havejbeen paid, and there mainder, 
we expect, will be raised before Conference. 
The benevolent collections, also, will all be 
met. The pastor and people are. considering 
plans for making up a legacy, part of which 
was lost by failure ofthe bank. Rev. C. C. Gar- 
land was unanimously invited to return for 
another year. 


Personal. — Rev. Josiah Hooper, one of our 
veterans,who is very nearly 84 years old, is 
quite well and cheerful. Since last session of 
Conference hej;has preached ten times, attended 
seven funerals, given a Decoration Day address, 
anda Fourth of Jaly oration. c. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

Springfield District 

Springfield Preachers’ Meeting.—At the session 
of the meeting held at Trinity Church, Monday, 
Jan, 26, Rev. Clement E. Ho) mes read a discrim- 
inating and well-phrased paper on “ The Au- 
thority of Jasus in Questions of Old Testament 
Authorship.” The paper was critical, yet it 
took the middle ground between the traditional 
view anithe position of the destructive critics, 


The paper was enthusiastically received and - 


debated, and its publication in the Methodist Re- 
view was requested. 


Blandford and Russell.— At the fourth quar- 
terly conference the financial and spiritual con- 
dition of both these appointments was found to 
be good, and at both places the return of the 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Weyant, was unanimously 
requested; yet itis understood that Mr. Weyant 
desires a change of appointment, and the 
change will be made. Two weddings have re- 
cently been solemnized at the Blandford parson- 
age, one of them being that of Miss Frances 
Young, of Neponset, to Rev. Peter C. Weyant of 
Randolph, N. Y., brother to Rey. H. H. Weyant. 


Conway. — At the beginning of the Conference 
year it was felt that a cut would have to be 
made in the prescher’s salary, as there was con- 
siderable of a deficit brought over from {former 
years, but the newly-appointed pastor, Rev. W. 
J. Kelley, took hold of ‘the work with sucha 
strong hand that the sestimate was unchanged. 
All bills are provided jfor, and the Sunday- 
School bas been nearly doubled in attendance. 
The return of the pastor is unanimously re- 
quested. 
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Easthampton.—At the fourth quarterly confer- 
ence the return of Rev. W. I. Shattuck for the 
fourth year was unanimously desired, and the 
request will be granted. 


Greenfield. — At the watch-night service the 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Stephan, received 4 per- 
sons by letter, 4 young men from probation, and 
5 on probation. Sunday evening, Jan. 25, six 
young people rose for prayers. Prof. N. Fay 
Smith, of Northfield, is conducting a course of 
twelve normal Bible studies at this church to 
the profit of the people. 

Ludlow, — The present year has been a good 
one in every respect. Rev. and Mrs. E. B. 
Marshall are greatly beloved by the people, and 
their return forthe third year is unanimously 
requested. 

Southampton. — Extensive alterations and re- 
pairs are being made on the ‘church. It isto 
bave a new front and a tower, and the interior 
renovated. If sufficient money can be secured, 
new seats and windows wil! also be added. ,;7The 
fourth quarterly conference unanimously re- 


-quested the retarn of Rev. T. J. Judge for the 


second year. 


Mundale and Granville. — The year has been 
fruitful of results, and the return of Rev. J. C. 
Evans for the third year is unanimously de- 
sired. At present union revival meetings are 
in progress at Granville, Rev. L. E. Taylor, of 
Amberst, having been invited to conduct them. 
Some conversions have already taken place. 


South Hadley Falls. — This church is enjoying 
a good degree of prosperity. Candidates are re- 
ceived at every communion, and the Sunday- 
school is growing. The pastor, Rey. John Wris- 
ton, is personally conducting a childrer’s class 
on Friday afternoons after school. The class 
consists of about thirty, most of; whom ex- 
pressed a desire to become Christians on Deci- 
sion Day. DVuring January union services have 
been held on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings alternately in the Congregational and 
Methodist churches, with good results. The 
Sunday evening services are evangelistic and 
fruitfai of good. Mr. Wriston recently received 
8 persons on probation at Fairview, and has 
succeeded in appointing a class-leader for that 
work, ° 


Southwick. — Rev. and Mrs. N. M. Caton are 
having a good year. Their services are much 
appreciated, and their return is enthusiastic- 
ally requested. Foe 

Ware. — At the fourth quarterly conference 
this church was found to be in a dourishing con- 
dition. Kev. and Mrs. Putnam Webber are 
both very popular, and their return is unani- 
mously requested. 


Warren. — At the watch-night service {there 
were three conversions, and the pastor, re- 
ceived 8 on probation, 1 into full connection, 
and baptized 1. Heavy losses have been sus- 
tained in the membership and Sunday-school 
by removals from town, one family of seven, 
all of whom were members of the church] and 
five of whom were members of the choir, being 
among the number. However, in spite of,this 
depletion, by diligent effort the Sunday-school 
has enjoyed a larger average attendance) than 
for years, and the Junior League is in a flour- 
ishing condition. Rev. A. L. Howe is finishing 
the fourth year of a successfal pastorate.* Dur- 
ing this time the property has been greatly,im- 
proved. The parsonage and church have been 
painted outside, the church shingled, jthe ves- 
tries repaired and repainted, new carpets jlaid, 
a new pipe organ placed in the auditorium, and 
$535 paid on the parsonage debt. One-fourth of 
the resident membership of the church has been 
received during this pastorate. 


Athol. — Under the faithful and gifted leader- 
ship of Rev. T. C. Cleveland, this society 
is showing murked activity along many lines. 
At the annual church reunion and banquet 
Rev. W. A. Wood, of Caolcopee, was the guest of 
honor, and delivered his lecture, ‘‘ Across the 
Continent,” tothe delight of the large gather- 














What wouid you do the next time you 
have a hard cold if you couldn’t get Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral? Think it over. 








J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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KNOWS NO DISTINCTION . 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer from 
Catarrh in this Climate 


All observant physicians have noticed the 
enormous increase in catarrhal diseases in re- 
cent years, and the most liberal and enlight- 
ened have cheerfully given their approval to 
the new interna! remedy, Stuart's Catarrh Tab- 
lets, asthe most successful and by far the safest 
remedy for catarrh yet produced. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as soon as 
he had made athorough test of this prepara- 
tion, discarded inhalers, washes and sprays, 
and now depends entirely upon Stuart’s Vatarrh 
Tablets in treating catarrh,whether in the head, 
tbroat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says: “ In patients who had lost 
the sense of smell! entirely.and even where the 
hearing bas beyun to be affected from catarrh, 
I have had fine results after only a few weeks’ 
use of Stuart's Catarrh Tablets. I can only ex- 
plain their action on the theory that the cleans 
ing and antiseptic properties of the tablets de- 
Stroy the catarrhal germs wherever found, be- 
cause I have found the tablets equally valuable 
in catarrh of the throat and stomach as in 
nasal catarrh.”’ 

Dr. Estabrook says: ‘‘ Stuart's Catarrh Tab- 
lets are especially useful in nasal catarrh and 
catarrh of the throat, clearing the membranes 
of mucous and speedily overcoming the hawk- 
ing, coughing and expectorating.” 

Any sufferer from catarrb will find Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets will give immediate relief, and 
being in tablet form and pleasant to the taste 
are convenient and always ready for use, as 
they can be carried in the pocket and used at 
any time ; for they contain no poisonous drugs, 
but only the cleansing, antiseptic properties of 
Eucalyptus bark, blood root and Hydrastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at 50 cents for 
com plete treatment. 











ing. On this occasion a very complimentary 
resolution, appreciative of ‘the untiring serv- 
ice and sincere devotion of the pastor,” was 
proposed hy a member of the official board and 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Cleveland has just 
finished a series of Sunday evening sermons to 
young men on * The Young Man and his God,” 
“The Young Man and Christ,” “The Young 
Man and his Bible,” and ‘The Young Man and 
his Courch,” being assisted by an orchestra, a 
chorus, and soloists. The Young Men’s Good 
Citizenship Club, organized by the pastor, held 
a banquet on Monday evening, Jan. 19, which 
was followed by four evening lectures by Hon. 
M.J. Fanning, of Boston, illustrated with the 
stereopticon. Mr. Fanning was assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth M. Halpin, soprano soloist, also 
of Boston. These lectures were followed by 
a tremendous no-license effort on Sunday, Jan. 
25. Professor Barker of Hoston University, 
Rev. C. H. Hanaford, and Mr. Fanning spoke 
at the morning hour in the Congregational, 
Methodist and Baptist churches respectively. 
{n the afternoon a men’s meeting was held 
atthe Y.M.C. A. and a mass meeting at the 
Academy of Music in the evening. 

At Coristmas time the pastor received a Mor- 
ris chair as the gift of the congregation, anda 
large copy of Hofmann's “Christ among the 
Doctors,” from the choir. On Jan. ll, he re- 
ceived 5 persons on probation, and | by letter. 
His return was requested at the last quarterly 
conference. And on Jan. 8 a baby girl —since 
named Helen Margaret — came to brighten the 
parsonage home. 


Spencer. — This church was found to beina 
prosperous condition at the fourth quarterly 
conference, the financial as well asthe spirit- 
ual interests having bsen faithfully conserved. 
The return of Rev. W. M. Crawford was unaai. 
mously requested, but he desires a change of 
appointment, and his request will be granted. 


Wesleyan Academy.—The winter term has 
opened with a good attendance. The coal prob- 
lem has been somewhat serious, but is being re- 
lieved. Ono the Day of Prayer Rev. Charles E. 
Spaulding, of Springfield, gave the address in 
Fisk Hall. 

Holyoke Highlands. — Rev. L. E. Taylor, of 
Pelbam, bas assisted the pastor this weex in re- 
vival meetings with gratifying results. Mr. 
Taylor has had considerable experience in 
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evangelistic work, and is a most acceptable 
helper. He is available to the brethren of the 
district for a |imited number of brief engage- 
ments. F. M. E. 





Boston District 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — The devotious 
were conducted by Rev. C. W. Blackett. The 
order of the day was a paper by Rev. Frank 
Crane of Worcester,on “The Principle of tbe 
Development of Wealth and the State.” It was 
scholarly, profound and interesting. The en- 
thusiastic and long-continued applause at the 
close showed that tbe strong utterances were 
thoroughly appreciated. 

It will be Prison Monday at Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, Feb. it. Speakers: Hon. Warren F. Spal. 
ding, Chaplain J. W. F. Barnes, and Rev. W. B. 
Toulmin. 

Jamaica Plain, First Church. —This church 
is in the midst of a revival without extra meet- 
ings. Recently twenty-one have risen for 
prayers, fourteen of whom were heads of fam- 
illes. At the fourth quarterly conference the 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Thurston, was requested, by 
a unanimous vote, to return for another year. 


Cambridge District 


Hubbardston. — This church has had great 
prosperity dnringthe year. At the fourth quar. 
terly conference the successful pastor, Rev. 
H. G. Butler, was unanimously invited to return 
for a third year. 

Lynn District 

Prospect St., Gloucester. — No special revival 
services have bcen beld during the five months 
since the union services at Asbury Grove Camp- 
meeting. The regular meetings of the church 
have been emphasized, with the purpose of de- 
veloping the various departments of activity. 
A series of Sunday morning sermons on some 
fundamental doctrines of Methodism, and two 
series of evening illustrated sermons on the 
Christian life, and the birth, growth, and mar- 
velous life of Christ, have enjoyed an increasing 
aitendance and interesi. An experiment for 
three months of reversing the order of the 
Sunday evening services seems to meet with 
universal approval. The preaching service at 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 





Few People Know How Useful it is 
in Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
filer in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the buman system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; itis notadrug at all, bat sim- 
ply absorbs the gases and impurities always 
present in the stomach and intestines and car 
ries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and otber odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, whitens the teeth, and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels ; it disinfects the moutb 
and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell chareval in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcual, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or ratner in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the genera) 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath, and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says : “ [ advise Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges to all patients suffering from gas 
in stomach and bowels, and toclear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat ; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cehnis a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art's Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or 
dinary charcoal! tablets.” 


| 
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Crystal 


Domino 
Sugar 


Is packed in neat sealed boxes, and is; made can equal it in excellence. 
NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed When buying this sugar remem- 
at the Refinery and opened in the/| ber that the sealed package bears the 
household — there is no intermedi- | design of a ‘‘ Domino ’’ Mask, “ Dom- 
ate handling. Hence no dirt, no| ino’”’ Blocks, and the name of “ Crys- 
waste, no possible adulteration. Every | tal Domino.’’ You will be pleased 
piece alike, and every piece sparkles; the minute you open the box. You 
like a cluster of diamonds — the re-| will be better pleased when you have 
sult of its perfect crystallization. | tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. It is 
Convenient in form, perfect in qual-| sold by all first-class grocers, and is 
ity, brilliant in appearance, no sugar | manufactured only by 





The American Sugar Refining Company 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that any substitute, 
either foreign or domestic, is as good _ Insist 
upon having “Crystal Domino.” 











5.45, with special musical program and illus- Ow D 
trated sermon, bas attracted many who have 


not been accustomed to attend evening service, 


N 7 
both old and young; and the meeting at 7 a Sater how sendy S Gat, Ge ain ‘sake ~ 
o'clock, while under the auspices of the Ep- : your back as well as on the clothes. The 


worth League, is a union of ail the forces of the 


church in an old-fashioned service of song, SYRACUSE EASY WASHER 


prayer, and testimony. The three neighbor- : 


washes fast and is not tiresome, clean - 
hood class meetings report an average attend- der: tude nak Vneed~on mos} ang pene’ oll 
ance of over twenty each. A house-to-house gz - s and bleaches at operation. Above § 
visitation is in progress in charge of the pastor,| $ 2° tis onsy Made of steel-galvanized, = 
s. New principle—wash 
Rev. A. M. Osgood, assisted by a committee of Pressure. — ob od 


Would you like to try it for 30 days, wash 
anything and everyting with it and then re- 
turn it if you wish? We pay freight both 


twenty-five ladies. The names of 53 persons 
have been written in the probationers’ column 


asa 
vee 
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of the church records during the present Con- ways. Write for free book of modern laun- 
ference year. The finances are in good condi- . dry formulas. > 
tion, the running expenses being provided for, 7 1 
the benevolences systematically taken, $225 are DODGE & ZUILL546 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
reported raised for special repairs, and the old 2 ase ann ona aon ow nn » 
indebtedness on church property reduced by 7 re 7 hes “ . 





$500 the present year. A Home Vepartment bas 
been organized in the Sunday-school, and Miss 
Susie F. Cleaver appointed superintendent. On 
the evening of Jan. 29a Sunday-school library 
book rally was held, donations to the library 
were received, and Miss Flora V. Stebbins, of 
Fitchburg, represented the Home Department 
opportunity. This also being the birthday of 
the Sunday-school superintendent and church 
eS aa Joseph ood ne oA bb surprised 
u the gift of a roil-top desk and chair as a token * 

of the esteem in which he is held. Old Prospect THE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP 
St. Church reports progress along all lines of Continues to grow in favor. Hundreds of) 
activity, and with tke sister churches on Cape churches have already sanctioned tbe cus-) 








Ann rejoices in a continuous seasun of spiritual tom by adopting it. Our patented noiseless | 
refreshing. | ray is the one most generally used. 
rs } 

All mothers of daughters should write to Mrs. You will be Interested 


M. Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for a free copy poet poe Se — One pnb nn lag 
of her‘: Advice to Mothers.” See ad. in this “ The whole service fs most pleasing. We| 


paper. think it beautiful and dignified, worthy in| 
every way the Sacrament of the Church.” 


CHURCH REGISTER | 


LET US SEND YOU our special 
illustrated book, ‘‘ THE CUP.”’ | 














HERALD CALENDAR It is FREE. Write ior it. Ask } 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg., at Hope St. Church, for Catalog No. 23-0. | 
Providence, Feb. 16-17. | 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso. at Taunton, REED & BARTON, Silversmiths. | 
Central Church, Feb, 16-17 FOUNDED 1824. | 
Augusta Dist. Conference, Monmouth, Feb. 23-24 Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Rockland Dist. Asso. at Rockport, Me., Feb. 24-26 Offices and 


Factories, Taunton, Mass, | 

















Cancer Cured by Anointing with Oil 








A combination of soothing and balmy oils 
has been discovered which readily cures all 
forms of cancer and tumor. It is safe and sure, 
and may be used at home without pain or dis- 
figurement. Readers shold write for free book ee 
to the originators, whose Home office address is y = to Gelore 
ol M. BYE Co.. Drawer 505, Indianapolis, ra) : ir 

nd. g \ - = ; 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair. 
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CoN FERENCE PLACE TiME BisHop 
New England, Brookline, April 1 Andrews 
y.E. Southern, Brockton, “ 1 Fowler 
New York East, 8. Norwalk,Conn.,** 1 Goodsell 
New York “| MeCabe 
verm nt, Northfield, a 9 Warren 
Maine Bridgton, “ 15 Andrews 
New Hampshire, Woodsville, * 15 Warren 
Troy, Saratoga, “ 15 McCabe 
East Maine, Newport, * 22 Andrews 
Eastern Swedish, Providence, * 23 FitzGerald 





wAINE CONFERENCE ENTERTAINMENT. — 
Let every member and probationer of the Conference 
write the undersigned at once, stating whetber he ex- 
pects to attend the next session ; also whether wife can 
be expected, or not, All members and their wives will 
be given entertainment, providing application is made 
atonce. If no application is made, it will be taken for 
granted that the wife will not attend. Positively no enter- 


tainment can be provided for children. Brethren, you 

will greatly facilitate my work by ty this notice 

your prompt attention. Cc. C. WHIDDEN. 
Bridgton, Me, 





For Over Sixty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhma 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





MISSIONARY RALLY OF BOSTON STUDENT 
VOLUNTEER LEAGUE. — This great rally will be 
held in Park St. Church, Boston, Feb. 23. The denom- 
inational conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in connection with the rally,will taxe piace in Brom- 
tield St. Church at 30’clock. The speakers at this confer- 
ence will be Dr. Edward M. Taylor, Mr. Charies D. 
Vickery, of New York city, and Rey. Franklin Hamil- 
ton. Every one is urged to attend. 





We Want to Send 


Free and prepaid, to any reader ot ZIon’s 
HEKALD, @ small bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine. Only one dose a 
day perfectly cures Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, Kidney, Bladder and Prostate, to 
stay cured, 

Write now to Vernal Remedy Company, 
52 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This remedy tor sale by all leading 
druggists, 


PREACHERS WANTED Y.rmont Conterence 


in April, op charges and circuits paying from 
$550 and parsonage to $550. Young men desired 
who are not afraid of work. State age, experi- 
ence and size of family, and enclose recommen. 

dations and references to 


W.M. NEWTON, Presiding Elder, 
South Koyalton, Vt. 


From $192 up. Seventh tour, 
RUROPE personally conducted. For 

free illustrated pamphlet, 30 
pictures, address REV. DR. WITHROW, F. R. 
8.C., Editor Methodist Magazine, Toronto, 
Canada. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE TO INVESTORS 


The great a gy wade of this company has be- 
come so well known that nearly the entire 
amount of our tre:sury stock bas been sub- 
scribed for. The stockholders will vote the last 
of February On an increase of capital. In the 
meantime orders will be filled in the sequence 
they are received, until the few remaining 
shares are sold. Our stock pow pays 10 per cent, 
annually, and owners of live stock on our 
ranches bave made over 30 per cent. on their 
cattle and sheep. Present list of stockholders 
furnished upon application. 


MONTANA CO OPERATIVE RANCH COMPANY, 
Great Fails, Mont. 





$2 A WEEK straight salary and expenses to 

men with rig, to introduce our Poultry 
Mixture in country; year’s contract; weekly 
pay. Address, with stamp, MONARCH MFG, Co., 
Box 1169, Springfield, Lil. 


RIEPANS 


l here is searcely any condition of ill-bealth that 
is net benefited by the occasional use oj 
a R-LP-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists 
l'be Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
oceasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, contains 
a supply for a year. 
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Please Read 
My Free Offer 





Words of Wisdom x0 Sufferers from a 





Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 





I send free of charge to every sufferer this great 
Woman Remedy, with full in 

tion of my _ sufferings and how I permanently 
cured myself, 


You Can Cure Yourself at Home Without the 


structions, descrir 








Aid of a Physician. 





It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 
you desire to continue its use, it will cost you only 
twelve cents a week. 
your work or occupation. 1 have nothing 
Tell other sufferers of it; thatisalllask. It cures 
everybody, young or old. 

If you feel bearing down pains as from approach- 
ing danger, pain in the back and bowels, creeping 


It does not interfere with 
to sell. 


feeling in the Bm. a roms to cry, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are suffering from any 


so-called female complaint, then write to Mrs. M. 


Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for her free 


treatment and full instructions. Like myself thousands have been cured byit. I send it in 


a plain envelope. 
Mothers and 


cures female complaints of every nature. It saves w 


ters will learn of a simple family remedy, which quickly and Soconatiz 
unpleasantness of 


and expense and the 


orry 
having to aes your condition to others. Vigor, health and happiness result from its use. 

er you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your neigaborhood, who knew and 
will pf that this besithes weet parennlt 3 all amapios peculiar to their sex, ie the vase 





system and makes health 





rite to-day, as this offer may not be mace aga 


MRS. M. SUMMERS, B BOX 4 198, NOTRE DAME, IND., U.S. A. 








ALPHA CHAPTER. — The next meeting of the 
Alpha “hapter will be held on Monday, Feb. 16, and a 
paper will be read by Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, '92- 
Dinner at the Crawford House at 12.30. The paper will 
be read at the University Chapel, 12 Somereet St., at 1.30, 

Sera C, Cary, President. 





RUPTURE CURED 


Our readers troubled with rupture will be glad 
to learn of the existence of a perfect truss. After 
a thorough investigation oo our part we can 
highly recommend the F. Bucbstein Co., 608A 
First Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn., makers of 
the famous Radical Cure Truss, as a reliable 
firm. They are convinced of the superiority of 
their R. C. Truss, and offer iton FREE TRIAL 
to every one writing fortt. We feel obliged to 
publish the following letter : 


My Goon FRIENDS: I am an old preacher, a 
member of the Little Rock Conference, 69 years 
old. I bave been severely rupturedon my right 
side 20 years. During that time I used eight 
different trusses, from which [ received no aid 
—allfailed, I bought your Radical Cure Truss, 
wore it according to your directions, and my o'd 
20-year rupture entirely disappeared and I am 
sound and well. Your said truss was a great 
boon to me. It was a real Godsend. For that 
truss I owe you a debt of gratitude greater than 
I shall ever be able to pay. 

Ever your true friend, 
(Rev.) JAMES M.CLINE, Benton, Ark. 





W. F. M. 8. — SPECIAL NOTICE. — The Christ- 
mas boxes will be forwarded to China the same as to 
the other foreign fields. Have them sent to Room 16, 
#6 Bromfield St., between April land May 10, to insure 
their being in season. Juuia F, SMALL. 





Dr. Withrow’s Program of Travel adver- 
tised in this paper is a handsomely illus- 
trated pamphlet, and will be sent tree on 
application. 





METHODIST »SOULIAL UNION, — Proposed Pro- 
grams for 1903-’04 (subject to necessary changes). — 
Feb, 16, UNIveRsITY Nieut. The faculty and 150 
students of Boston University School of Theology are 
invited guests. March 16, AuTHORS’ NicHT. Guests 
and speakers: Representative American authors. 
April 20, BisHors’ Nicut (ladies invited). June 29, 
Special, meeting in celebration of Bicentennial of Jobn 
Wesley’s Birthday, in conjunction with N. E, Confer- 
ence Commission. Oct. 19, EpwortH LEAGUE NIGHT. 
Officers and wembers of Epworth Leagues specially 
invited. Speakers: Dr. J. F. Berry and other promi- 
nent officials. Nov. 16,GoverNor's NiecuT. Governor 


Bates and staff and ex-Governors of Massachusetis 
invited (ladies invited), Dec. 21, HYMN Writers’ 
Nieut. Speakers in view: Fanny Crosby, [ra D, 
Sankey, and others. Feb, 15, 1904, STATESMEN'S NIGHT, 
Faculty and students of School of Theviogy invited, 
Speakers from the Massachusetts delezation in the 
National -enate and House. March 21, 1904 MUSICALE. 
No addresses. The best musical talent obtainable , ia 
dies invited). April 18, 1904, MILITARY NieuT. In- 
vied guests : Prominent officials in army and navy. 

These meetings are to be held in the fine new halls 
and pariors of the Women's (lub House, New Century 
Building, on Huntington Ave. (haifa block west of 
Mechanics Building). The dinners will be the best that 
can be provided. Every convenience and comtort js ut 
our disposal. and the new place is. especially well 
adapted for our Ladies’ Nights. 

The hour of the dinner will also be changed. We 
shall assemble at the tables at 5.30 promptly. and shall 
pian to wns all meetings befure 90 clock, avd by 8.301f 
a. With meeti closing thus early the sucial 
our will follow, inst cf precede, the banquet, 





PREACHERS WANTED. — Five preachers wanted 
in northern Wisconsin. Good c imate. state qualifi- 
cations, Give references. Address, “ Eau Claire, Wis., 

FRANK M. Hatenr. P. 
Ashiand Dist., Test Wis, Conf. 








WANTED TO SELL 


Iu the village of South Royalton, Vt., a new 
house with 40 acres pasture land. With house 
are two acres, on which are 4% acre strawberries 
in bearing, 500 raspberries, 50 currant and 2 
gooseberry bushes, 15 plum trees and 15 young 
apple trees. Would sellto a Methodist clergy- 
man and take mortgage for twothirds pur- 
chase price ; or will rent house and fruit garden 
for $00.00 per year. Address, 


REV. C. E. FLINT, Guildhall, Vt. 





6 PER CENT. BONDS 


Savings Bank Depositors 


are hereby offered 6 per cent. Gold Bonds of the 
TIBBITS-SCAMAN LAND, CATTLE AND 
FRUIT CO.,cf Mission, Wash., in denomina 
tions of $100, $200, $800, $400, $500 and $1,000, 


Netting 6 per cent. in Gold. 
Interest payable semi-annually. We especially 
recom mend the bonds 'o savings bank deposit. 
ors, for besides being a secure and safe invest- 
ment, they bring a double rate of interest sav- 
ings banks pay, and compare favorably with 
any first-class investment in the market. For 
particulars address, 


JOHN R. TRAISE & CO., Investments, 
79 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 


DIVIDEND 
INVESTMENTS 


that any bank or trust company will recom- 
mend, earning and paying seven and eight per 
cent. If you are looking for a permanent and 
safe place 10 put your money, don't fail to send 
for particulars regarding what | have to offer. 


J, LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS 


BUY NO WESTERN MINING STOCK until) you 
correspond with me and get my quotations. | 
can undersell others ; jet me submit prices. My 
specialities are Gol onda, Red Boy, Palmer Moun- 
tain Tunnell, Dewey Cors., Furiure M. & S, 
Cracker Oregon, Gem, Oregon Securities, Tacoma 
Steel, Montezuma, etc., iu fact, any stock you 
see advertised. Oregon and Washington Stocks 
are money-makers. Reports on apy of them 
free upon request. Ali letters answered person- 
ally. Bank references 
ADRIAN G. HANAUER., 


WILLIAM J. COZENS 


(Formerly colonel in the Saivation Army) 








Spokane, Wash. 





will speak at the Noon Meetings in Brom- 
field St. Church, daily, Feb. 16-27. 


Free Rupture Cure 


If ruptured write to pl W. & Rice, 1400 Main St. 
Adams, N Y., and he will send free a trial of his won 
erful method. Whether skeptical or not get this free 
Method and try the remarkable invention that cures 
Without pain, danger. operation or detention from 
work. Write today. Don’t wait. 
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Often together have we talked of death: 
How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear ; 
How sweet it were with powers 
Such as the cherubim’s 
To view the depth of heaven. 
O Edmund, thou hast first 
Begun the travel of Eternity. 
I took upon the stars, 
And think that thou art there, 
Unfettered as the thought that follows thee. 
And we have often said how sweet it were 
With unseen ministry of angel power 
To watch the friends we loved. 
Edmund, we did not err. 
Sure [ have felt thy presence! thou hast given 
A birth to holy thought, 
Hast kept me from the world unstained and 
pure. 
— Southey. 


Starkie. — Mrs. Mary H.Starkie was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, Feb. 2, 1830, and died in 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29, 1902. 

When she was about sixteen years of age she 
united with the Presbyterian Church. In 1860 
she came to America and took up ber residence 
in Rhode Island. She was married to Mr. John 
Starkie in 1865, and in 1867 they removed to 
Worcester, Mass. Mrs. Starkie joined Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Worcester, in 
1870, and was, for many years, one of its most 
activeand devout members. In the missionary 
society of that church her influence was felt for 
goud because she delignted in the work. Among 
allthe members she was Known as “* Motber” 
Starkie. This endearing term was their ex- 
pression of love and confidence. 

About eight years ago she cams to Kansas 
City, Mo., to be with ber children who had re- 
moved hither. In 1897 she united with the West- 
port Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
was a faithful and much loved member of it 
untila short time before her death, when she 
removed ber membersnip to the Grand Avenue 
Church, of which Dr. William A. Quayle is the 
pastor. Her three children — Mr. Jobn Sturkie, 
Mrs. H. B. Abercrombie, and Mrs. John Fraser 
— Were with her during her last illness. Great 
indeed is their loss and deep is their sorrow. 

The day before death Mrs. Starkie said to Mrs. 
Abercrombie: “ [here’s a beautiful story in the 
book.” To tae question, “ What book?” sne 
answered, “Zhe Book,’ and she smiled that 
rare sweet smile which was wont to light ber 
face with giadness and lend it a heavenly 
beauty. Her daughter read the Mth of John, 
which was her favorite chapter, and then she 
asked both daughters to sing, “ dark! what 
mean those holy voices?” from Stabat Mater. 

Thus close the earthly scenes of a life well 
lived —a life of beauty and of righteousness, 
which has made the world a brignter and a 
better place. Such a life has not been lived in 
vain. It is not ended — only just begun. Loved 
ones weep at the parting, and their hearts ache 
when the last good-by is said; but not one of 
them fears for her; they know where to find 
her. T. W. ALTON, 





Varney.— Mrs, Clarinda Chesley Varney, aged 
72 years and 8 months, died at her home on 
Acton Ridge, Acton, Maine, Dec. 17, 1902. 

Her birthplace was in the town of Jackson, 
N. H., and there she spent ber girlhood days. 
Bat while a young lady she went to Dover, N. 
H., and at the age of twenty-one was married to 
Mr. John Varney, of that city, where they con- 
tinued to live for nine or ten years, after which 
they moved to Wakefield, N. H.,and resided 
there for twenty-two years. They then changed 
their residence to the neighboring town of Ac- 
ton, where Mr. Varney combined farming with 
his former trade of blacksmithing, They con- 
tinued tbeir residence in this town until they 
were called to the larger home beyond this 
ever-changing world. Mr. Varney preceded his 
wife by one year. 

During their fifty years of united joys and 
forrows they were given six children to bless 
their lives, four of whom were called into the 
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happy land before their parents. One of them 
had arrived at manhood and had provided a 
home of his own, but both he and his wife were 
called hence a few years ago, leaving a little 
adopted son with the grandparents. The two 
remaining children — a son, Charles, who lives 
on the home plac;, and a daughter, Mrs. Allen, 
of Haverhill, Mass. — have two daughters each. 
These, with a sister, Miss Martha Chesley, are 
left to mourn and miss the dear ones gone before. 
Miss Chesley had made her home witb her sister 
for some years, and, at the time of Mrs. Var- 
ney’s death, was sick with typhoid fever. ‘Mrs. 
Varney had been waiting upon her, apparently 
in good health; but on the evening of Dec. 15 her 
son took his turn in sitting up and caring for 
bis aunt, while his mother rested. She retired 
weary, but not feeling sick. Aboat 11 o’clock she 
com plained to her son of pleurisy pains in her 
side. He did whut he could to relieve her, but, 
failing in this, he sent for the doctor. The doc- 
tor succeeded in easing tne distressing pains, 
but she gradually sank, and on the morning 
of the 17th fell asleep in Jesus, after about 
twenty-eight hours of sickness. She had often 
expressed a desire that her last illness might be 
of a short duration, and in this her wish was 
granted. 

Mrs. Varney early sought and found Jesus as 
her Saviour. Throughout her life she continu- 
ally exemplified the character of Christ in her 
daily intercourse with her famiiy and friends. 
Her son informed the writer that he could not 
recall any time or act in which she did not ex- 
hibit a Christianspirit. Her life was a living 
testimony,and she was ever ready to bear wit- 
ness to the love of God in her heart. While dis- 
tance from the church of her choice probably 
restrained her from ever uniting with any de- 
nomination, yet she was really a Methodist in 
spirit, and her home was ever open tothe Meth- 
odist preachers when they came that way. Mrs. 
Varney and her sister have been subscribers to 
ZION ’S HERALD for some years, and theirs has 
always beeu one of those homes where its week- 
ly visit was gladly aaticipated, heartly wel- 
comed, and greatly enjoyed. 

WM. BRAGG. 





Knowlton. — Amos Knowlton was born in 
Winchendon, Mass., April 27, 1815,and died in 
Woburn, Mass., Dec. 12, 1902. 

During the pastorate of Rev. H.C. Dunham 
in Winchendon in 1849, Mr. Knowlton was con- 
verted and joined the Methodist Epixcopal 
Church. He immediately subscribed for Z1on’s 
HERALD, and was a constant reader of his 
church paper as long as he was able to read. 
In January, 1851, be married Ann Maria 
Stone. In 1854 he removed to Woburn with 
his family, where they at once united with the 
Methodist Episcoral Church. He was loyal to 
the church of his choice, baving served in the 
capacity of trustee, steward, clas»-leader, and 
Sunday-school teacher. As long as he was able 
he was a faithful attendant at church. He was 
a kind husband and father, and was loved and 
respected wberever known. 

For the last four years,on account of failing 
health, Mr. Knowlton was confined to his 
home, when, on Dec. 12, he “ was not, for God 
took him.” His wife, two sonsjand two daugh- 
ters, survive him. 

L. C. G. 

Aborn. — Calista Aborn, at the advanced age 
of 98 years, died at Crystal Lake, Cona , Dec.{4, 
1902. 

She was the last of the children of Joseph 
Bumpstead, eight in all, born in Munson, 
Mass. With her first husband, Joseph Blanch 
ard,she came ;to {what was then Square Pond 
(now Crystal Lake), in the town of Ellington, 
Conn., where they lived as useful members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church nearly thirty 
years. She was leading soprano jsinger in the 
ones large choir in the old Square Pond Metho- 
dist Church for many years. With her hus- 
band, Mr. Blancbard, she lived those many 
years in what had previously been the}Metho- 
dist parsonage—the first one builtin New Eng- 
land, one hundred and eleven years ago, and 
now owned by the writer. A year or two after 
the decease of Mr. Blanchard she married 
Parkil Aborp, who also died several years 
since. Inheriting a great love of music from 
her father, Mrs. Aborn delighted to praise God 
in song. Never has the writer seen any one 
who so much enjoyed reading ZIon’s HERALD 
as she. Atthetimeof her} decease she was the 
oldest person in Ellington, and had been an 
earnest disciple of Christ, especially devoted to 
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the church of her choice, over seventy years 
Her jhome with her first husband, in the old 
parsonage, was a “ pastor’s rest,” as many aq 
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SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discovered jy 
Famous Doctor-Scientist that Cures 
Every Known Ailment 


Wonderful Cures are Effected that Seem Like 
Miracles Performed -- The Secret of 
Long Life of Olden Times Revived 





The Remedy is Free to All Who 
Send Name and Address 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as following 
modern experiments in the realms of medica} 
science, Dr. James William Kidd, 40 Baltes 
Building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startling 
announcement that he has surely discovered 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD 


the elixir of life. That he is able, with the aid of 
a mysterious com pound known only to himself, 
produced as a result of the years he has spent in 
searching for this precious life-giving boon, to 
cure any and every disease that is known to the 
human body. There is no doubt of the doctor’s 
earnestness in making his claim, and the re- 
markable cures that he is daily effecting seem 
to bear him out very strongly. His theory 
which he advances is one of reason and based 
on sound experience in a medical practice of 
many years. It costs nothing to try his re- 
markable “ Elixir of Life,” as he calls it, for he 
sends it free to any one who is a sufferer, in 
sufficient quantities to convince of its ability to 
cure, 80 there is absolutely no risk to run. Some 
of the cures cited are very remarkable, and but 
for reliable witnesses would hardly be credited. 
The lame have thrown away crutches and 
walked about aftertwo or three trials of the 
remedy. The sick, given up by home doctors, 
have been restorei to their families and friends 
in perfect health. Rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stomach, heart, liver, kidney, blood and sxin 
diseases and bladder troubles disappear as by 
magic. Headaches, backaches, nervousness, 
fevers, consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, 
catarrh, bronchitis, and all affections of the 
throat, lungs, or any vital organs are easily 
Overcome in a space of time that is simply 
marvelous, 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and perma- 
nently removed. It purifies the entire system, 
blood and tissues, restores normal nerve power, 
circulation, and a state of perfect health is pro- 
duced at once. To the doctor all systems are 
alike and equally affected by this great “ HJixir 
of Life.” Sena for the remedy today. It is free 
to every sufferer. State what you want to be 
cured of, and the sure remedy for it will be sent 
you free by return mail. 
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Do your own thinking, 
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thought on the same subject. 
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and then compare your thoughts with those of acknowledged leaders of 
This is the proper course for self-improvement, 


god this is the reason why all who “‘ search the Scriptures” should have within easy reach this peerless consulting library of 
earning and Biblical criticism. 


Only Authorized Edition. 


THE GREAT EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


25 Volumes. 


An extraordinary opportunity for Preachers, Superintendents, Bible Class Teachers, and Bivle Students generally to make an 
unequaled addition to their libraries at a moderate cost. 


To bring this great work within the 
reach of all classes, its price is fixed at 
Furnished on reasonable time beyoud 30 days for $16, net. 


$15 


Cashin 30 
days, net 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Remit by draft, postal express or money order, express or registered letter. 


Money forwarded in any other way is at the sender’s risk. 











minister could unite gratefully with the writer 
in testifying. 

In her Jast days of loneliness so far as the 
friends of her earlier days were concerned, she 
was kindly cared for in the homeof Mr. and 
Mrs. Denison Baker, at Crystal Lake. Rev. W. T. 
Johnson, present pastor there, officiated at her 
funeral. Ob, how blessed the exchange of fee- 
bleold age for immortal youth in the city of 
gold ! Otis E. THAYER. 





Bidwell. —Abigail Jane (Kilbourn) Bidwell was 
born Oct. 2, 1880, in Newington, Conn., and died 
Jan. 4, 1903, in South Manchester, Conn. 

She was baptized when seven monthsold. At 
twelve years of age she united with the church 
in Newington. She was married, Nov. 15, 18:8, 
to Horace Bidwell. Since then she has resided 
in South Manchester. She united with the 
Methodist Churen in the latter place in June,1850. 
She loved the church, and was very faithful in 
attendance upon its services. It was her prac- 
tice to read a given number of chapters in the 
Bible every day, thus reading it through every 
year. This practice she kept up even in her 
sickness, and on Dee. 31, 1902, she spoke with ev- 
ident pleasure of having again completed the 
reading of the entire Bible. She was so familiar 
with the Scriptures that it was easy for her to 
find almost any passage she desired. 


Her last sickness began Oct. 2, 1902. She suf- 


fered much from sleeplessness, but ahe endured 
her sufferings patiently until Sunday morning, 
Jan. 4, 1908, when death brought her a welcome 
release. 

She leaves a husband, a son, several grand- 
children, and brothers and sisters to mourn for 
her. 

The funeral service was conducted by her pas- 
tor at the family residence in South Manches- 
ter. T. J. EVERETT. 

Deuglas. — Rev. Thomas W. Douglas died in 
Newington, Conn., Jan. 15, 1908, at the age of 81 
years. 

Mr. Douglas had been a faithful minister of 
the Gospel for nearly fifty years, acceptably fill- 
ing many appointments in the New England 
Southern Conference, besides several in the 
New England Conference. He especially ex- 
celled as a pastor — was a true “shepherd of the 
sheep,” never failing to both sing and pray as 
he went from house to house, His last appoint- 
ment was in Greene, R. I., from which he went 
with his ever-faithful wife (who survives him) 
to live for a little time with a niece in Newing- 
ton, Conn., and then to pass on, at the sum- 
mons of the Saviour he loved and fruitfully 
Served, ready for his crown, as one who had 
“ kept the faith and fought a good fight.” In 
Somers, Conn., where he was especially accept- 
able, he was pastor twice. A favorite hymn 





with our dear brother was, “ Jesus, keep me 
ne:r the Cross,’”’ and another was, “Saviour, 
more than life to me.” Hetook up the cross 
and followed Jesus.” There are surely “stars ”’ 
in the “ crown of bis rejoicing.” 

OTIs E. THAYER. 

Pratt.— After having, in a humble yet honor- 
able way, for fourscore years and ten, served 
bis generation, Joshva L. Pratt passed to his 
heavenly reward, Dec. 11, 1902. 

This good man was born Jan. 16, 1813. He was 
converted in boyhood, and became one of the 
first members of the South St. Church, Lynn. 
For the last twelve years of his long life he was 
identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Wobarn. Among his fellow Christians he 
was held in high regard. He was an old-school 
gentleman, high principled, rigidly conscien- 
tious, simple-hearted, but absolutely sincere in 
his Christian living,a man whose heart was 
stayed on God. His calm trust in Jesus often 
brought tears of joy to his eyes. 

The last eight or nine years of Mr. Pratt's life 
were weighed down with the pressure of bodily 
infirmities, the most distressing of which was 
failing eyesight. Hecould not go about with- 
out a guide, vet he attended church almost to 
the last. At great risk to his health he went to 
the polls on the last city election to do what he 
could to redeem the city of his residence from 
the evils of the licensed saloon. Two days after 
this righteous act be passed away. 

A faithful daughter, whotenderly loved him 
and who was equally beloved by her father, 
survives him. c. 





Perry. — Osborn Perry was born in Rehoboth, 
Mass., Sept. 18, 1821, nnd died, Feb. 24, 1902, in 
the 8ist year of his age. 

He was married, Dec. 20, 1853, to Miss Harriet 
E. Seagrave. daughter of Rev. Edward and Har- 
riet Seagrave, of Pawtucket, R.I. He formerly 
belonged to the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Pawtucs«et, R. 1. but in 1849 joined the church 
at North Rehoboth, where for fifty-six years he 
bas been a member of the official board, and for 
many years superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. He was a consecrated man, faichful to 
the interests of the church, and a cheerful and 
generous contributor to all its benevolences. 
His end was peaceful, and his heart overflowed 
with song: of praise to God. 

Mr. Perry leaves a wife and four children to 
mourn their loss: Oscar E., George S., Harriet 
E., wife of Eugene B. Rounds,and Jennie M., 
wife of Dr. Charles H. Earle. 

J. H. A. 





Rheumatic sufferers find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a@ permanent cure for their inflamed and swol- 
jen joints and stiff muscles. 





EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The winter term will open on Tuesday, Jan. 
1908. Students will present themselves on Mon- 
day, the 5th. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 











The Rast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


This well-known school entered upon its sec- 
ond century o! existence with the opening of 
the fall term this year. Exceptional advan es 
offered in all departments of preparatory in- 
struc ion. Also in music, art, commercial and 
elocution. 

Send for full information to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Winter term will open Dec. 30. 





Few schools charging $500 offer equal aG\ a..- 
tages. An increas ng endowment makes low 
rates possible. B courses of study. Fine 
—- © 8 00 P ea Three hours from Bos- 
ton. n for limited number. Send for 
pre (ae elGRciae ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Presidert 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San ran cisco, Angeles. 
Manual Free Everett 0. Fisx & Uo. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 
Boston standards of scholarship and coaduct of Ii e 


with aacuneies of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; ro and skating on Charies River; outdo r 





games in ample, shaded nds ; best equip gym a 
sium and swimming poo under ‘careful nye le sug r- 
“ res Vessene on topics ada to tle 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
to the best Mus and n 


Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for ey 
or piace on walting-list, address (mentioning this , 


rer): 6. ©. BRAGDON, Principat 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


why not utilize it at s gente 
ial oonclonaa ae $15 to - weekly? + - pe 
netructors by ma: 
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charges. A very much larger number ot 

official boards have given estimates, rang- 

ing from $25 to $160 in advance of last year. 
* * 


H. N. Cameron has been appointed since 
Conference to fill the vacancy at Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most desirable ap- 
pointments of its grade ($1,500) in our Con- 
ference. Mr. Cameron is a graduate of 
Boston School ot Theology, class of ’96. 
The congregation at California is more 
than pleased with him. Judging by his 
previous pastorates, he will grow in influ- 


ence as his work continues among them. 
7 * 

At Coraopolis a rally was held, Jan. 25, 
in which a $2,000 mortgage was provided tor 
and $500 subscribed for other.purposes. Rev.» 
W. EK. E. Bareus, the pastor, was assisted 
by Dr. Boyle. This church is in an impor- 
tant point. It has made splendid progress 
during the present pastorate of two years, 
showing a net gain of 120 members, the 
clearing of a troublesome debt, and a lib- 
eral advancement in salary. 

* * 

The church at Jacob’s Creek (Rev. H. J. 
Hickman, pastor) was reopened, Dec. 28. 
Dr. Geo. H. Flinn preached in the morning, 
and managed with entire success ithe fi- 
nances. Dr. Flinn is earning for himself 
quite a reputation in this department of 
work. He is widely known to HERALD 
readers, being a native of Maine and a 
graduate ot Boston University, from which 


institution he received his doctorate. 
* * 


Two Allegheny churches have cleared off 
debts. At Calvary (Rev. J. M. Thoburn, 
Jr., pastor), nearly $40,000 was recently 
provided for. Dr. Buckley and Bishop 
‘Fowler spent a Sabbath with the pastor 
when the announcement of the above fact 
was made. With one of the finest templés 
in the entire denomination, with one of the 
sweetest-spirited, most fervent, and most 
<onvincing of preachers in the pulpit, Cal- 
vary ought to havea iuture. But what are 
these without the people? 

Arch Street, a regular old-time down- 
town church, has taken on new life since 
Rev. W. W. Hall put his hand tothe wheel. 
A $12,000 mortgage was burned a few 
nights ago and a revival of increasing 
power is going 5n. 

me ~ 


On the last Sunday of November, Christ 
Church celebrated its semi-centennial. Dr 








ZION’S HERALD 


Raymond, of Wesleyan University, and 
Dr. Smith, of the Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
cate, were the preachers of the day. An- 
nouncement was made that on the preced- 
ing Sabbath the last indebtedness ot the 
church, amounting to $30,000, had been 
paid. Many were surprised at this state- 
ment. For years the Conierence Minutes 
have been reporting no debt on the big 
Kast End church. That is to say, the space 
tor indebtedness was a blank. Where was 
that debt anyway during these years? 
Who carried it? Or did some financial 
magician breathe it out of existence for a 
few years and at the appointed hour call it 
back again? If it existed, why conceal it? 
If it did not exist, why pay it? For the 
sake of intusing new life into the Preachers’ 
Meeting, ‘Ignatius’ would suggest the 
following question for discussion: Would 
ex-Presiding Elder Knox’s observations on 
“figuring” figure in determining the sig- 
nificance ot blank spaces ? 





Evangelistic Services in Haverhill 


EV. L. R. DANFORTH, ot Haverhill, 

sends this very interesting and en- 

couraging account of the evangelistic serv- 
dices in that city: 


“Early in the fall twelve of our evangelical 
pastors (four Methodist) commenced holding 
a Thursday afternoon prayer-meeting. God 
blessed and refreshed us, and out of this service 
@ union revival effort developed. We com- 
menced the Week of Prayer, and for two weeks 
the pastors took turns in the preaching. The 
third week we secured the services of Dr. A.C. 
Dixon, who rendered most excellent help. 
Last Sabbath evening Dr. John Robertson, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, came, and has remained 
during the week, preaching afternoons and 
evenings to crowded houses. During Dr. 
Pixon’s and Dr. Robertson’s work with as the 
meetings bave been held in the First Baptist 
Church. Dr. Robertson bas gone to the bottom 
of Bible truth and bas done us good. We shall 
hold our regular church services next week, 
witb one union service on Wednesday evening. 
We have not yet determined just what we shall 
do after that. Pastors who nave been in Haver- 
hili for eight or ten years say that during their 
time the city has never been moved as at the 
present. 

“We have, in connection with the other 
work, hired a room on Washington Street 
formerly used as a saloon and are conducting 
pnoonday preaching services for men who work 
in the shops who bring their dinners. Next 
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week we intend to bold, im e mnec 

twelve o’clock meeting, a service Of cow th the 
a short sermon, in some of the shoe + With 
little remote from the | 9p for our see 
noonday service. Several of our business mi 
bave given us permission to go into their ston 
at noon for a sbort service for workers ~ 
carry their dinners and cannot get ov co 
i We are in this way waging 
war a st sin. y for for the | 

hard one.” aa © baltle isa 











Flannels 


I prefer PEARL - 
INE to other 
soap powders— 
“especially good 
for washing flan- 
nel goods. 
Mrs. Rev. R. F.C. 


One of the Millions. 681 














Epworth Organs are sold 


on easy payment plan 


Example: Style 622 is 
$65.00, payable as follows: 
—$32.50 when organ is re 
ceivedand approved, $16.25 
in three months and $16.25 
in six ar Other styles, 

$40 up. — 
\} no be Ih oo | cate 
log. Mention this paper. 
Villiams Orgas & Piase Ce., @ Weshingtor Ot, Cilenge 











TO SUIT EVERYBODY! JUST OUT! 


EDITIONS: 
REGuiar, 

ErworrtnH Leacue, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
COPY. ReTuRmasce Sampce Free 


BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York-Chicags 











ONE VIEW OF IT 





The whim of today is the good or bad 


next year. If you buy a cheap sideboard today, 
you save money, but you save it at the ultimute 


cost of your own good taste. 


Here is a sideboard which will pay its full cost 
in the lessons of beauty that it can impart to you. 
Genius of a high order entered into its design 
Every angle and line is proportioned to the perfect 


whole. 


The wood is white oak, quartered. The top 
drawer is lined for silver ; the deeper drawer is for 
linen. The doors of the plate closets are hinged on 
the side — a clever device which allows the entire 
front to swing wide open, and admits pieces of 


extreme width. 


Many other new patterns are here this week. 


taste of 








Paine Furniture Co. 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 
48 CANAL ST.,:*BOSTON 
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